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PREFACE 


This  Teaching  Unit  has  been  prepared  as  part  of  a  project  to  ensure 
that  all  topics  prescribed  in  the  1981  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
are  accompanied  by  high  quality  instructional  units  for  use  by  Alberta 
teachers.  The  project  in  question  attempts  to  build  on  the  experiences 
of  the  Phase  One  Teaching  Units  Project  and  Kanata  Kits  Project,  but 
differs  from  the  preceding  projects  in  two  important  respects.  First, 
greater  involvement  was  obtained  in  the  development  stage  of  this 
project  from  practising  teachers.  Second,  pilot  teachers  were  given 
more  responsibility  to  assist  with  the  processes  of  revision  and 
ref i nenent. 

Like  the  instructional  materials  prepared  under  the  previous 
projects,  this  Teaching  Unit  is  not  prescriptive  or  mandatory.  It 
attempts  to  illustrate  one  way  that  the  Alberta  "process  of  social 
inquiry"  can  be  structured,  and  teachers  must  judge  which,  if  any,  of 
the  strategies  outlined  are  helpful  to  them  in  their  own  planning. 

To  the  persons  who  assisted  with  the  development  of  this  unit,  and 
whose  names  appear  on  the  following  pages,  Alberta  Education  extends 
appreciation  and  sincere  thanks. 


Frank  A.  Crowther 

Associate  director  of  Curriculum 

(Social  Studies) 
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UNIT  GOALS 


This  unit  is  designed  to  help  students  use  the  inquiry  process  of 
the  1981  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  to  develop  insights  into  the 
experience  of  a  nation  of  people,  across  a  period  of  a  century,  seeking 
to  move  from  colonialism  to  national  independence.  The  unit  encourages 
students  to  speculate,  to  create,  to  risk,  and  to  reflect.  By  the  end 
of  the  unit,  it  is  hoped  that  students  will  have  acquired  an  integrated 
set  of  cultural  and  historical  understandings,  inquiry  skills  and 
sensitivities  that  will  contribute  to  a  genuine  sense  of  involvement  as 
world  citizens. 
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UNIT  OBJECTIVES 


A.  Value  Objectives 


1.  Develop  Understanding  of  Values 

.  By  identifying  the  values  that  are  in  conflict  when  developing 
nations  attempt  to  respond  to  the  basic  needs  of  their  citizens. 

-  What  efforts  have  people  in  developing  nations  made  to 
improve  their  standard  of  living?  In  what  ways  have  they 
protected  their  culture  and  institutions  from  change?  What 
values  are  demonstrated  by  these  actions? 

2.  Develop  Competencies 

.  In  value  analysis,  by  identifying  alternate  solutions  to  the 
i ssue. 

-  Using  the  Role  Exchange  Test,  what  would  be  your  present 
recommendation  for  resolution  of  the  issue? 

.  Of  meaningful  interaction  (student  —  student, 

student  —  teacher,)  within  the  classroom  environment  and 
beyond. 

3.  Develop  Attitudes 

.  Of  respect  for  the  efforts  of  people  in  developing  nations  to 
resolve  issues  of  cultural  and  institutional  change. 

.  Of  open-mindedness,  by  being  willing  to  view  issues  of 

modernization  from  the  perspective  of  someone  in  a  developing 
nation. 

.  Of  self-confidence  within  each  student  in  order  to  foster 
experiential  learning. 
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B.  Knowledge  Objectives 


1.  Generalization 

Since  gaining  independence  from  colonial  powers,  less-developed 
nations  have  attempted  to  develop  their  economies  while  maintaining 
important  cultural  traditions. 


2.  Concepts 

.  Imperialism 
.  Independence 
.  Indigenous  way  of  life 
.  Economic  development 
.  International  assistance 


3.  Questions  to  Guide  Inquiry 

.  What  were  some  of  the  dominant  features  of  the  indigenous 
cultures  of  the  societies  selected  for  study? 

.  Why  did  Western  nations  take  over  large  parts  of  the  world 
between  187Q  and  1920?  How  did  they  justify  their  involvement 
in  Asia  and  Africa? 

.  What  impact  did  imperialism  have  on  institutions  and  culture  in 
these  countries? 

.  What  forces  led  to  independence?  What  roles  did  key  individuals 
play  in  struggles  for  independence? 

.  What  efforts  to  modernize  have  been  made  by  these  nations? 

.  What  aspects  of  their  indigenous  institutions  and  culture  have 
they  tried  to  retain? 

.  What  is  the  range  of  reactions  among  developing  countries  when 
Western  nations  offer  economic  assistance? 
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C.  Skill  Objectives 


1.  Develop  inquiry  skills  as  indicated  in  the  curriculum  guide  and 
this  unit's  flow  chart. 


2.  Development  of  a  classroom  environment  which  promotes  active 
participation  through  encouragement  of  expression,  of  active 
listening  and  of  meaningful  dialogue. 
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A  NOTE  FROM  THE  UNIT  DEVELOPERS 


Several  key  decisions  that  were  made  by  the  unit  developers  and 
pilot  teachers  should  be  considered  as  you  proceed  to  implement  this 
unit.  At  each  decision  point,  adjustments  to  suit  your  teaching  style, 
resources,  and  students  are  easily  possible. 

1.  Case  Study  Approach 

Kenya  was  selected  as  the  focus  of  this  unit  because  it  exemplifies 
the  struggle  for  independence  of  many  African  countries.  As  the 
curriculum  guide  suggests,  these  nations  have  recognized  the  need 
to  retain  the  traditional  way  of  life,  while  coping  with  the 
demands  of  industrial ization  and  an  ever-changing  world. 

A  comparative  study  of  an  Asian  nation  is  prescribed  in  the 
Curriculum  Guide.  This  may  be  initiated  following  the  study  of 
Kenya,  or  as  a  parallel  study  during  the  unit,  as  suggested  in 
Challenge  Activity  12,  page  89. 

2.  Geography 


Many  concepts  relating  to  geography  emerged  as  important  during  the 
piloting  of  the  unit  but  it  was  decided  not  to  include  a  separate 
geography  section.  In  Activity  3  there  are  four  maps  which  can  be 
used  to  develop  understanding  of  Kenya's  location  in  the  world  and 
its  topographical  characteristics.  Teaching  aids  such  as  maps  and 
other  geographical  materials  will  make  useful  displays.  The  pilot 
experience  suggests  that  "geography"  is  essential  to  the  unit  -  but 
not  as  a  separate  entity  that  interferes  with  the  natural  flow  of 
the  inquiry  process. 

3.  Flow  Chart  (See  page  17  ) 

In  the  flow  chart,  a  series  of  circles  is  used  in  column  three, 
"Position  on  Class  Chart".  These  circles  provide  an  organizational 
structure  for  the  recording  of  synthesized  information.  They  also 
indicate  the  historical  sequence  of  the  processes  of  colonialism- 
modernization. 

The  inner  circle  contains  the  issue  as  established  and  phrased  by 
the  students.  The  surrounding  circles  are  used  for  recording 
significant  generalizations.  By  actively  participating  in  the 
construction  of  the  Class  Circle  Chart,  students  will  acquire  both 
chronology  and  inquiry  skills. 
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4.  Length 


This  unit  will  take  approximately  eight  weeks  to  complete.  It  will 
take  longer  if  challenge  sections  are  emphasized.  Time  for  a 
comparative  study  of  an  Asian  nation  must  also  be  taken  into 
account. 

5.  Knowledge  Rase 


Throughout  the  unit,  students  make  personal  discoveries  about  many 
aspects  of  Kenya's  people,  culture  and  history.  Readings,  pictures 
and  simulations  act  as  starting  points  from  which  students  develop 
general  understandings  about  events.  These  are  supplemented  by  the 
use  of  prescribed  and  other  learning  resources. 

This  approach  can  result  in  less  specific  information  being 
covered,  but  in  more  significant  understandings  and  sensitivities 
being  developed. 

Since  the  Teaching  Unit  has  been  written  in  a  form  that  highlights 
"process",  especially  as  experienced  in  the  pilot  study  by 
students,  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  base  for  the  unit  may  not 
be  readily  apparent.  If  this  is  regarded  as  a  problem,  teachers 
should  increase  the  emphasis  that  they  place  on  the  prescribed 
knowledge  objectives  for  Topic  8C  and  on  the  prescribed  learning 
resources. 

6.  Handouts 


This  unit  has  a  lot  of  handouts.  Most  of  these  can  be  used  time 
and  time  again.  To  cut  the  expense  of  reproduction,  collect  for 
later  use  those  that  are  not  essential  for  student  retention. 


We  hope  that  our  efforts  to  design,  pilot  and  revise  this  unit 
around  the  daily  experiences  of  our  students  will  prove  helpful  to  you 
and  your  cl  asses. 


The  Unit  Developers 


The  evaluation  section  of  the  1981  Alberta  Social  Studies 
Curriculum  Guide  outlines  seven  criteria  which  together  provide  a 
holistic  evaluation  model,  evaluative  measures  within  this  unit  attempt 
to  meet  the  seven  criteria  and  thus  establish  a  base  for  holistic 
assessment.  The  final  evaluation  activity,  a  position  paper,  requires 
students  to  extrapolate  relevant  data  to  use  in  defending  their  position 
on  the  issue. 

Evaluation  activities  found  in  this  teaching  unit  are  easily 
identified  by  the  logo  which  appears  at  the  top  of  this  page. 

The  curriculum  guide  suggests  that  evaluation  should  be  a 
continuous  process  and  encompass  the  totality  of  student  involvement. 

The  following  is  one  way  of  maintaining  on-going  evaluation. 

Establish  a  file  folder  for  each  student,  which  could  contain  such 
items  as: 


1.  Examples  of  student  work 

2.  Student  self-evaluation  forms.  These  forms  can  be  handled 
in  two  ways. 

.  You  can  gather  student  perceptions  after  certain  activities, 
such  as  class  discussions. 

.  Students  can  complete  a  self-evaluation  form  at  any  time. 

In  developing  your  student  self-evaluation  form,  the  following 
example  might  be  helpful. 


Student  Self-Evaluation  Form 

Name _ Class _ Date _ 

Possible  questions: 

What  did  we  do  in  class  today? 

How  did  I  contribute  to  the  class  today? 

How  do  I  feel  about  my  contribution  to  the  class  today? 


3.  Teacher  perceptions.  These  can  be  recorded  on  the  inside  cover 
of  the  student's  folder.  Comments  may  be  on  various  aspects  of 
student's  growth:  discussion  skills,  use  of  the  inquiry 
process,  classroom  contributions,  etc. 
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RESOURCES 


Prescribed  and  recommended  resources  are  available  from  the  Alberta 
School  Book  Branch.  The  following  three  resources  accommodate  various 
reading  needs  and  provide  an  adequate  knowledge  base. 


A.  PRESCRIBED  RESOURCE: 

Leppert,  Ella  C.,  and  Ellen  C.  Johnson.  Sub-Saharan  Africa, 
from  Insights  Series.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill 
Publishing  Company,  1980. 

B.  RECOMMENDED  RESOURCES: 

Cuban,  Larry,  and  Edward  W.  Soja.  Kenya  from  People  of  the  World 
Series.  Illinois:  Scott  Foresman  and  Company,  1973. 

Strayer,  Robert  W.  Kenya  -  Focus  on  Nationalism.  Englewood  Cliffs, 
New  Jersey:  Prenti ce  Hall,  1975. 


C.  ADDITIONAL  RESOURCE: 

Two  films  from  the  Black  Man's  Land  series  were  found  to  be  invaluable 
especially  for  use  in  Activities  8  and  IP. 

"White  Man's  Country"  and  "Kenyatta",  Visual  Education  Centre, 

75  Horner  Avenue,  Unit  One,  Toronto,  Ontario  M8Z  4X5. 

Procedures  to  acquire  the  distribution  rights  to  these  two  films  are  now 
in  progress.  It  is  hoped  that  a  videotape  dub  will  be  available  by 
Summer  1983  from: 

ACCESS  Media  Resource  Center 
Calgary  Health  Sciences  Center 
3350  Hospital  Drive  N.W. 

Calgary,  Alberta 
T2N  4N1 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  dubbing  service,  but  schools  must  supply 
their  own  blank  videotapes  or  purchase  them  at  a  nominal  cost  from 
ACCESS. 


*  *  *  *  * 
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D.  OPTIONAL  RESOURCES: 


1 #  Books 

Bacheller,  Martin,  and  Harold  E.  Hammond.  Almanac  of  a  Million 
Facts,  Records,  Forecasts,  1980. 

Belasco,  Milton,  Jay  and  Harold  E.  Hammond.  Africa  -  History, 

Culture,  People.  New  York:  Basic  Skills  Company,  1980. 

Blecker,  Sonia.  The  Masai  -  Herders  of  East  Africa.  New  York: 

William  Morrow  and  Company,  1963. 

Carpenter,  Allan,  and  Milan  De  Lany.  Enchantment  of  Africa, 

Kenya.  Chicago:  Children's  Press,  1973. 

Clark,  Leon  E.  (ed.).  Through  African  Eyes:  Cultures  in  Change, 

Book  IV  and  Book  V.  New  York:  Praeger  Publishers,  1970. 

i1 

Curtin,  Philip.  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara.  Morristown, 

New  Jersey:  Silver  Burdett  Company,  1970. 

\ 

O' Amato,  Alex  and  Janet.  African  Crafts  for  You  to  Make. 

New  York:  Julian  Messner,  1977. 

Ehrhardt,  Roger,  Arthur  Hanson,  Clyde  Sanger  and  Bernard  Wood. 

Canadian  Aid  and  the  Environment.  Ottawa:  North-South 
Institute  (185  Rideau  Street,  Ottawa  KIN  5X8),  1981. 

Foster,  Philip.  Africa  -  South  of  the  Sahara  from  Culture 
Regions  of  the  World  Series.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1968. 

Jones,  Oavid.  Modern  Africa.  Toronto:  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  1972. 

Maynard,  John  (ed.).  Africa,  Emerging  Nations  Below  the  Sahara. 

Scarborough,  Ontario!  Ginn  and  Company,  1977. 

Meyerhoff,  Elizabeth.  "The  Threatened  Ways  of  Kenya's  Pokot 
People"  from  National  Geographic,  January,  1982,  p.  120-140. 

Nunn,  Jessie  Alford.  African  Folk  Tales.  New  York:  Funk  and 
Wagnalls,  1969. 

Ripley,  Peter.  Kenyatta  from  Making  the  Modern  World  -  Africa 
and  Middle  East  Series.  London:  Longman  Group  Ltd.,  1972. 

Rosenfeld,  Erwin  M.,  and  Harriet  Giller.  Afro  -  Asian  Culture 
Studies.  New  York:  Barron's  Educational  Series  Inc.,  1976. 
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2.  Multi-Media  Kits 

Africa:  Continent  in  Change.  National  Geographic  Society,  1972. 

Cultures  and  Commodities:  East  Africa  -  Tanzania  and  Kenya. 

Developed  for  Inter  Pares;  published  by  Teacher's  Press  Ltd. , 
Ottawa;  distributed  by  Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside  Ltd.,  Don  Mills, 
Ontario. 

The  Right  to  Pollute.  Produced  and  Distributed  by  Educational 
Audio  -  Visual. 

Spotlight  on  Development:  Kenya,  Malaysia,  Algeria.  Produced  for 
CIDA  in  cooperation  with  UNlCFF;  available  from  Alberta  School 
Book  Branch  (Recommended  Resource). 

THIRD  WORLD  -  Development  of  Underdevelopment.  Distributed  by 
Visual  Education  Centre,  75  Horner  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario, 

M8Z  4X5,  1972. 


3 .  Film 

Masai  in  Tanzania,  from  Man  and  His  World  Series.  Distributed  by 
Visual  Education  Centre,  75  Horner  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario, 

M8Z  4X5,  1970.  (14  min. ,  color) 


4.  Videotapes 

Africa  File  Series.  Videotape  dubs  available  from: 

ACCESS  Media  Resource  Center 
Calgary  Health  Sciences  Center 
3350  Hospital  Drive  N.W. 

Calgary,  Alberta 
T2N  4N1 

An  indepth  study  of  both  North  and  West  Africa,  concentrating  on 
their  problems,  myths,  and  stereotypes.  Twenty  30  minutes  programs, 
RPN  130202  -  130221,  one  60  minute  program,  BPN  130201.  Support 
material  available  upon  request. 


5 .  Records 


Nzamo,  David, 


Nzamo,  David, 
FW8715 . 


African  Rhythms.  Asch  Records,  AH8503. 

Kenya  Work  and  Dance  Songs.  Folkways  Records, 


( 
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GOING  BEYOND: 


There  is  a  wealth  of  material  that  can  extend  and  expand  this  unit 
beyond  its  apparent  bounds.  Following  is  a  list  of  three  contemporary 
articles  which  can  be  useful,  despite  their  potential  reading  level 
difficulties. 


Myers,  Norman.  "A  Farewell  to  Africa."  International  Wildlife, 
November/December ,  1081,  p.  36-46.  (see  SR18,  APPENDIX  C) 

Myers,  Norman.  "Witch  Doctors  Are  Good  Guys  Again."  International 
Wi 1 dl i fe ,  January/February ,  1981,  p.  25-31. 

Wallace,  Charles.  "Waging  War  on  Kenya's  Poachers."  International 
Wildlife,  September/October,  1981,  p.  4-11. 
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The  challenge  sections  attempt  to  maximize  individual  student 
potential.  Ideally,  the  choice  of  challenges  should  be  determined  by 
students:  to  expand  their  base  of  knowledge,  to  gain  a  better  sense  of 
the  issue,  and  to  clarify  their  stance  on  it. 


CHALLENGE 

DESCRIPTION 

LOCATION  IN  UNIT 

Journal  s 

While  the  student  journal  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  unit, 
some  enriching  activities  could 
be  used  to  augment  it.  This  may 
be  a  vehicle  for  students  to 
express  their  feelings  during  the 
ongoing  development  of  the  unit. 

Page 

14 

Pen  Pals 

Encourage  students  to  establish 
contact  with  junior  high  school 
students  in  Kenya. 

Page 

15 

Computers 

Computers  are  a  significant  part 
of  student  life.  Any  means  of 
integrating  computer  technology 
and  the  social  studies  program 
would  be  beneficial.  Many 
aspects  may  be  considered. 

Examples  include: 

-  information  storage 

-  word  processing 

-  a  system  of  information 
retrieval . 

Page 

16 

Diorama 

Students  may  construct  a  diorama 
which  when  completed  can  show, 
in  real  life  detail,  aspects  of 
Kenyan  environment  and  culture. 

Cycle  A 
Activity  3 
Page  39 

Mural  s 

This  activity  could  provide  a 
visual  reinforcement  of  class¬ 
room  proceedings. 

Cycle  A 
Activity  3 
Page  39 

CHALLENGE 

DESCRIPTION 

LOCATION  IN  UNIT 

Novel s 

There  is  a  wealth  of  fictional 
writing  dealing  with  Kenya  and 
other  African  and  Asian  nations, 
the  struggle  of  those  indigenous 
groups,  and  the  factors  affect¬ 
ing  change  upon  their  culture. 

Cycle  A 
Activity  4 
Page  45 

Time  Capsule 

This  activity  is  designed  to 
make  students  more  aware  of 

Kenyan  values,  in  a  concrete 
way. 

Cycle  B 
Activity  4 
Page  51 

Visual  Inter¬ 
pretation 

This  activity  is  designed  to 
enhance  student  understanding 
of  the  changing  values  within 
the  traditional  Kenyan  culture. 

Cycle  B 
Activity  9 
Page  73 

Survey 

An  instrument,  created  by  stu¬ 
dents,  could  be  used  to  provide 
the  class  with  data  on  the  amount 
of  knowledge  and  the  level  of 
understanding  members  of  their 
community  have  of  Kenya. 

Cycle  B 
Activity  10 
Page  76 

Biography 

Students  may  choose  to  write  a 
biography  of  a  political  leader 
of  Kenya. 

Cycle  C 
Activity  11 
Page  85 

Paral lei 

Independent 

Study 

Students  could  work  on  their  own 
study  of  an  Asian  nation,  using 
a  similar  structure  to  that 
contained  in  this  unit.  Students 
should  recognize  and  understand 
that  other  countries  evolve  to 
independence  uniquely.  The 
divergence  in  development  could 
be  as  varied  as  passive  resis¬ 
tance  in  India  or  invasion  in 
Cambodia. 

Cycle  C 
Activity  IP 
Page  89 

Information 

File 

Students  may  choose  to  keep  a 
background  file  on  current 
situations  in  East  Africa. 

Cycle  C 
Activity  IP 
Page  89 

Word  Puzzle 

A  student-developed  word  puzzle 
is  included.  Your  students  may 
wish  to  develop  their  own. 

Concl usion 
Activity  15 
Page  112 
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The  journal  is  a  confidential  and  on-going  written  exchanoe  hptwppn 

you  and  individual  students.  Students  should  spend  te  n  nutes  of  each 
class  writing  an  entry  in  their  journal.  S  ot  each 

Entries  could  be  on  a  variety  of  topics: 

.  Newspaper  clippings,  cartoons; 

selected  by  either  students  or  yourself. 

.  Reaction  of  students  to  class  activities. 

.  Teacher-chosen  topics  such  as  the  following: 

'  Kenva  *  ih“8r  tt0  tjuni0rkhigh  SCh°o1  student  1" 

Pon^i  Jn  ii  tlVIty  nay  be  3  way  t0  'otroduce  the 
Pen  Pal  Challenge  for  interested  students. 

.  Write  a  letter  to  your  principal  describing  activities 
in  your  social  studies  classroom.  activities 

.  Write  a  newspaper  article  for  the  school 
which  you  describe  conditions  in  Kenya. 


newspaper  in 


PEN  PALS 

Encourage  students  to  establish  contact  with  junior  high  school 
students  in  Kenya. 


Such  contact  may  be  initiated  by  writing: 

.  The  Canadian  International  Development  Agency 

Canadian  International  Development  Agency 
Information  Division 
1  ?.?.  Rank  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
K1A  004 

.  The  Kenyan  Embassy  in  Ottawa 

Kenyan  High  Commission 
Oi  1 1  i n  Rui  1  di ng 
Suite  600 

141  Laurier  Avenue  West 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIP  5J3 


Phone:  563-1773. 


COMPUTERS 

The  information  storage  capacity  of  most  computers  is  high. 
Encourage  students  to  record  their  written  work  about  the  unit  on 
computer  disks.  In  this  way,  valuable  information  created  by  students 
is  retained,  ready  for  use  at  anytime.  Students  can  create  a  system  of 
retrieval  for  this  "student  generated"  information.  Titles,  authors, 
topics,  subtopics  and  subject  matter  may  be  used  as  headings  for  the 
retrieval  system. 

A  word  processing  function  on  the  school  computer  can  be  utilized 
by  students  in  the  creation  and  revision  of  their  position  papers  in 
Cycle  C,  Activity  15.  With  the  word  processor  the  student  may  write, 
correct  and  revise,  all  without  laborious  recopying. 


FLOW  CHART 


The  following  flow  chart  has  four  elements. 


Column  ONE  -  Inquiry  Steps.  Inquiry  steps  as  per  the  1981  Alberta 

Social  Studies  Curriculum  Guide. 


Column  TWO  -  Activity  Title.  Activity  titles  which  capsulize  the 

intent  of  each  lesson. 


Column  THREE  -  Position  on  Class  Chart.  The  position  of  the  activity 

on  the  class  circle  chart. 

The  class  circle  chart  graphically  illustrates  the  development  of 
the  Kenyan  nation  as  it  moved  from  a  traditional  society,  through 
the  influence  of  colonialism,  nationhood,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
future. 

In  the  center  of  the  chart  is  the  student  articulated  issue 
question.  Radiating  out  of  the  center  are  circles  (cycles)  which 
contain  synthesized  information  on: 

Traditional  Kenyans  -  Cycle  A 

Imperialism  and  Kenya  -  Cycle  B 

Nationhood  and  present-day  Kenya  -  Cycle  C 

Included  with  each  information  circle  is  another  circle  which 
indicates  the  values  of  each  group  as  perceived  by  the  students. 

The  area  outside  the  final  circle  is  used  for  the  recording  of 
student  perceptions  of  present-day  Canada. 


Column  FOUR  -  Material s.  Teacher/student  resources  found  in  the  body 

and  appendices  of  the  unit. 
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I.  IDENTIFY  AND  FOCUS  ON  THE  ISSUE 

II.  ESTABLISH  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS  AND  PROCEDURES 


Inquiry  steps  I  and  II  will  focus  student  attention  on  problems  facing 
Kenyans  as  they  establish  themselves.  The  activities  allow  students 
to  state  the  issue  and  formulate  their  own  research  questions. 

ACTIVITIES:  1.  Formulate  Issue  Question 

2.  Formulate  Research  Questions 
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INQUIRY  STEPS  I  -  II 

ACTIVITY  1 

Formulate  Issue  Question 

Intent:  To  help  students  identify  the  issue  and  state  it  in  their 
own  words. 

To  generate  a  personal  response  to  the  issue,  and  concern 
for  a  position  on  it. 

To  help  the  students  focus  on  their  present  understanding  of 

Afri ca. 

Materials:  The  Parable  of  the  Eagle,  p.  29-30 

Time:  100  -  120  minutes 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Write  the  question  "What  is  an  African?"  on  the  chalkboard. 

Allow  students  a  few  minutes  to  think  about  the  question. 

2.  Read  "The  Parable  of  the  Eagle"  (p-  29-30  )  out  loud  to  your  class. 

It  is  important  to  mention  to  the  class  that  the  parable  was 
a  speech  given  by  an  African  leader  to  his  people. 

3.  Ask  students  to  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  the  question 
"What  is  an  African?"  based  on  the  parable  they  have  just  heard  and 
their  original  thoughts  when  the  question  was  written  on  the  board. 

Students  may  choose  any  form  of  expression  in  communicating 
their  ideas 3  &.g.3  poem ,  picture short  story }  play. 

4.  Display  the  completed  work  around  the  room.  Allow  students  time  to 
study  their  peers'  work.  After  a  time  ask  students  to  share  their 
thoughts  in  a  class  discussion. 

Suggested  questions  to  guide  the  discussion: 

What  did  you  want  to  say? 

What  do  you  think  is  being  said  by  others? 

What  concerns  are  being  expressed? 


Ideas  generated  by  the  discussion  should  be  listed  on  the  chalkboard. 
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5. 


From  the  ideas  expressed  on  the  chalkboard  ask  students  to  develop  a 
possible  class  issue  question. 

Take  a  few  minutes  to  reflect  on  the  concerns  expressed  on  the 
chalkboard.  Then  ask  students  to  formulate  one  question  of  ten 
words  or  less  that  eoqpresses  their  concern 3  beginning  with  the 
word  "should". 

6.  These  possible  issue  questions  should  be  listed  on  the  chalkboard. 
Have  students  make  any  changes  that  improve  any  of  the  questions. 
Then  ask  the  students  to  select  the  one  question  that  they  feel  best 
expresses  their  concern. 

The  question  chosen  by  the  class  becomes  the  issue  question  for 
the  unit. 


The  following  are  examples  of  issue  questions  from  the  pilot  studies 
for  this  unit: 

.  Should  one.  culture,  have.  the.  right  to  manipulate,  another.? 

Should  the.  Whiter  try /have.  tried  to  make.  the.  African 
lifiebtyle  belter  or  mn>e? 

.  Should  we  try  to  change,  the.  culture,  o £  the  Kenyan, 4? 

.  Should  African  cultures  be  forced  to  change? 

.  Should  a  competitive  culture  be  able  to  fiorce  another 
to  change? 

.  Should  African*  have  to  change  to  be  like  ut>? 

.  Should  the  A^ricant  change  or  should  the  white  people  change? 

.  Should  people  have  to  change? 
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ACTIVITY  i 
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THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  EAGLE 


A  certain  man  went  through  a  forest  seeking  any  bird  of  interest  he  might 
find.  He  caught  a  young  eagle,  brought  it  home  and  put  it  among  his  fowls 
and  ducks  and  turkeys,  and  gave  it  chickens'  food  to  eat  even  though  it 
was  an  eagle,  the  king  of  birds. 

Five  years  later  a  naturalist  came  to  see  him  and,  after  passing  through 
his  garden,  said:  "That  bird  is  an  eagle,  not  a  chicken." 

"Yes,"  said  its  owner,  "but  I  have  trained  it  to  be  a  chicken.  It  is  no 
longer  an  eagle,  it  is  a  chicken,  even  though  it  measures  fifteen  feet  from 
tip  to  tip  of  its  wings." 

"No,"  said  the  naturalist,  "it  is  an  eagle  still:  it  has  the  heart  of  an 
eagle,  and  I  will  make  it  soar  high  up  to  the  heavens." 

"No,"  said  the  owner,  "it  is  a  chicken,  and  it  will  never  fly." 

They  agreed  to  test  it.  The  naturalist  picked  up  the  eagle,  held  it  up, 
and  said  with  great  intensity:  "Eagle,  thou  art  an  eagle;  thou  dost  belong 
to  the  sky  and  not  to  this  earth;  stretch  forth  thy  wings  and  fly". 

The  eagle  turned  this  way  and  that,  and  then,  looking  down,  saw  the  chickens 
eating  their  food,  and  down  he  jumped. 

The  owner  said:  "I  told  you  it  was  a  chicken." 

"No,"  said  the  naturalist,  "it  is  an  eagle.  Give  it  another  chance  tomorrow. 

So  the  next  day  he  took  it  to  the  top  of  the  house  and  said:  "Eagle,  thou 
art  an  eagle;  stretch  forth  thy  wings  and  fly."  But  again  the  eagle,  seeing 
the  chickens  feeding,  jumped  down  and  fed  with  them. 

Then  the  owner  said:  "I  told  you  it  was  a  chicken." 

"No,"  asserted  the  naturalist.  "It  is  an  eagle,  and  it  still  has  the  heart 
of  an  eagle;  only  give  it  one  more  chance,  and  I  will  make  it  fly  tomorrow." 

The  next  morning  he  rose  early  and  took  the  eagle  outside  the  city,  away 
from  the  houses,  to  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain.  The  sun  was  just  rising, 
gilding  the  top  of  the  mountain  with  gold,  and  every  crag  was  glistening 
in  the  joy  of  that  beautiful  morning. 

He  picked  up  the  eagle  and  said  to  it:  "Eagle,  thou  art  an  eagle:  thou  dost 
belong  to  the  sky  and  not  to  this  earth;  stretch  forth  thy  wings  and  fly!" 


ACTIVITY  1 
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The  eagle  looked  around  and  trembled  as  if  new  life  were  coming  to  it; 
but  it  did  not  fly.  The  naturalist  then  made  it  look  straight  at  the  sun. 
Suddenly  it  stretched  out  its  wings  and,  with  the  screech  of  an  eagle,  it 
mounted  higher  and  higher  and  never  returned.  It  was  an  eagle,  though 
it  had  been  kept  and  tamed  as  a  chicken ! 

My  people  of  Africa,  we  were  created  in  the  image  of  God,  but  men  have 
made  us  think  that  we  are  chickens,  and  we  still  think  we  are;  but  we  are 
eagles.  Stretch  forth  your  wings  and  fly!  Don't  be  content  with  the  food 
of  chickens ! 


Clark,  Leon  E.  (Editor),  Through  African  Eyes:  Cultures  in  Change, 
Book  V.  New  York:  Praeger  Publishers,  1973,  pp.  12-15. 
Article  courtesy  of  Leon  E.  Clark. 


INQUIRY  STEPS  I  -  II 

ACTIVITY  2 

Formulate  Research  Questions 

Intent:  To  have  students  develop  research  questions  which  will  provide 
the  direction  for  inquiry. 

Materials:  Issue  question  developed  in 

Activity  1  Class  Circle  Chart,  p.  34 

Time:  50  -  60  minutes 

SUGGESTEn  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Ask  students  how  they  could  best  obtain  the  information  needed  to 
understand  the  issue. 

A  typical  response  might  be3  to  go  to  Africa. 

2.  Discuss  why  this  response  is  logical  but  impractical.  Ask  students 
what  they  could  do  instead. 

Students  should  he  able  to  suggest  the  idea  of  inquiry  or 
research  to  find  the  necessary  information. 

3.  Help  the  students  to  relate  the  concepts  of  basic  human  needs  (as 
studied  in  grade  7)  to  the  information  they  feel  they  will  need  to 
understand  the  issue. 

When  you  studied  cultures  in  grade  7  3  what  basic  human  needs 
did  you  identify? 

Possible  student  suggestions: 

food 3  clothing3  shelter  protection 3  belief  system3  organization 3 
roles 3  teaching  the  young  to  survive. . . 

It  may  be  necessary  to  group  some  of  the  students 1  suggestions . 

4.  Research  questions  should  then  be  formulated  based  on  the  students' 
suggesti ons. 


Ask  students  to  develop  research  questions  that  keep  in  mind  the 
necessity  to  understand  what  Kenyans  were  like  before  European  contact. 

Please  consider  the  following  suggestions : 

a)  Move  quickly  from  the  issue  question  to  the  development  of  the 
research  questions  and  then  to  the  collection  of  data. 

h)  Focus  student  attention  on  Kenya 3  not  Africa. 


1.  What  were  their  social  cuAtomA  like? 

2.  What  kind  ofi  government  did  they  have? 

3.  How  did  they  take  core  ofi  themelveA? 

4.  What  kind  o£  fiood  did  they  have? 

5.  What  technology  did  they  have? 

6.  What  education  did  they  have? 


GRAVE  S  -  GARNEAU  JUNIOR  HIGH, 
EVMONTON 


6. 


The  class  circle  chart  should  he  displayed  at  this  time  (see  example  on 
page  34).  Explain  how  the  chart  reflects  what  students  will  be  doing 
during  the  next  six  weeks.  Ask  a  member  of  the  class  to  write  in  the 
class  issue  question. 
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PATTERN  FOR  CLASS  CIRCLE 


Classroom  size  approximately  2M  x  2M 


III.  GATHER  AND  ORGANIZE  DATA 
CYCLE  A  IV.  ANALYZE  AND  EVALUATE  DATA 

V.  SYNTHESIZE  DATA 


The  first  of  the  cycles  allows  the  students  to  explore  what  life  was 
like  for  Kenyans  before  Colonial  influences  and  to  develop  feelings 
for  that  way  of  life. 


ACTIVITIES: 


3. 

4. 


Cultural  Study  of  Indigenous  Kenyans 
Pre-Colonial  Kenyan  Values 
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INQUIRY  STEPS  III, 

IV,  V  CYCLE  A 

ACTIVITY  3 

Cultural  Study  of 

Indi genous  Kenyans 

Intent:  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  gather,  organize, 
analyze  and  evaluate  data  on  indigenous  Kenyans. 

Materials:  APPENDIX  A: 

-  Maps  SRI,  SR2 ,  SR3 ,  SR4 

-  Additional  Resources  -  Kenya 

(People  of  the  World),  Kenya: 
Focus  on  Nationalism,  Cultures 

Time:  ISO  -  1RD  minutes 

and  Commodities) 

-  Readings  SR5 ,  SR6 ,  SR7 ,  SRR,  SR9 
Information  from  libraries 

Resource  people 

Film  Masai  in  Tanzania 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Before  beginning  the  research  activities  you  nay  wish  to  orient  students 
to  Kenya's  geographic  location.  Four  maps  are  included  in  APPENDIX  A 
(Student  Resources  SRI,  SR2,  SR3,  SR4.  Wall  maps,  globes  and  other 
displays  will  also  be  of  assistance.) 

2.  Ask  students  to  refer  to  the  research  questions  developed  in  Activity  2 
and  choose  the  area  they  would  most  like  to  investigate.  Organize 
students  into  groups  to  study  these  areas  (students  may  choose  to  work 
independently).  Investigated  areas  should  include  economic,  social  and 
political  aspects  of  culture  such  as: 

-  food,  clothing,  shelter,  division  of  labor,  etc. 

-  child  rearing,  family  structure,  roles,  etc. 

-  tribal  structure,  law  and  order,  discipline,  etc. 


Tne  following  points  should  he  discussed  with  students  prior  to  beginning 
the  research: 

a.  The  investigation  should  he  limited  to  a  study  of  the  people  of  the 
area  now  known  as  Kenya3  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans 
(1850’s). 

h.  Some  time  may  need  to  he  spent  reviewing  research  skills  with 

students  -  in  particular 3  the  gathering  and  use  of  materials  from  a 
number  of  sources. 
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Students  should  then  gather,  organize,  analyze  and  evaluate  data  that  is 
relevant  to  the  research  questions  on  the  traditional  society. 


Student  resources  and  readings  (SR53  SR6}  SR7 3  SR83  SR9)  included  in 
APPENDIX  A  will  provide  a  minimum  of  materials  required3  so  students 
should  he  encouraged  to  gather  data  from  other  sources.  If  the  film 
Masai  in  Tanzania  is  available  in  your  area3  it  will  provide  an  excellent 
visual  presentation  of  traditional  tribal  life. 


Students  could  construct  a  diorama  or  mural  which  would  show  various 
aspects  of  the  Kenyan  environment  and  culture. 

For  specific  instructions  on  the  construction  of  the  diorama  see  pages 
64  to  68  of  the  Grade  7  Teaching  Unit  (1981-82),  "Through  Whose  Eyes  Should  We 
Vi ew  the  Abori gi ne?" 


INQUIRY  STEPS  III, 

IV,  V  CYCLE  A 

ACTIVITY  4 

Pre-Colonial  Kenyan  Values 

Intent:  To  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  share  and  synthesize 
the  data  gathered  on  the  indigenous  people  of  Kenya,  and  to 
speculate  on  their  pre-colonial  values. 

Materials:  Oral  Report  Evaluation  Form  SR10 
Class  Circle  Chart 

Time:  12Q  -  14D  minutes 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE : 

1.  Upon  completion  of  the  research  in  Activity  3  have  students  share  their 
findings  through  oral  presentation  to  the  class. 

The  structure  of  presentation  may  take  whatever  form  the  students 
choose  -  playSj  speeches3  interviews...  Suggest  that  students’ 
presentations  be  more  inventive  and  creative  than  they  have  ever 
been  before. 

An  example  of  a  marking  sheet3  Oral  Report  Evaluation  Form3  SR10 
has  been  included  on  page  44  .  You  may  find  it  helpful  to  have 
students  refer  to  this  marking  sheet  when  considering  their 
expectations  regarding  oral  presentations  with  the  class. 

Please  note  that  space  for  parents'  comments  has  been  included  on  the 
marking  sheet  should  you  wish  students  to  discuss  their  report  evaluation 
at  home.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for  feedback. 

2.  Students  should  also  be  required  to  prepare  the  material  in  a  form  which 
can  be  placed  on  the  class  circle  chart. 

Again ,  the  form  selected  is  up  to  the  students.  Possible 
suggestions  include  point  form  summary 3  illustration3  poem. . . 
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3. 


When  the  students  have  shared  the  results  of  their  research  and  this 
material  has  been  placed  on  the  class  circle  chart,  initiate  the  process 
of  synthesis  which  will  bring  students  to  understand  some  values  of  the 
traditional  Kenyan  culture. 

Suggestions  to  guide  the  discussion: 

1  •  Based  on  what  you  have  Zee zmed  about  the  indigenous  people  of 
Kenya  at  this  time >  what  do  you  think  was  important  to  them? 

2,  What  did  they  value? 

Responses  should  be  listed  on  the  chalkboard ,  Then  ask  students  to 
group  their  responses  (ask  if  there  are  two  or  three  main  ideas). 

Ask  students  to  express  these  main  ideas  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
and  record  them  on  the  class  circle  chart. 


ACTIVITY  4 


SR  10 


ORAL  REPORT  EVALUATION  FORM 


NAME: 

CLASS: 

TITLE  OF  REPORT: 

E 

X 

C 

E 

L 

L 

E 

N 

T 

V 

E 

R 

Y 

G 

0 

0 

n 

G 

0 

0 

n 

F 

A 

I 

R 

P 

0 

0 

R 

COMMENT: 

VOICE: 

volume,  variety,  enthusiasm, 
pronunciation,  etc. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

PHYSICAL: 

poise  gestures,  eye  contact, 
appearance 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

ORGANIZATION: 
introduction,  development 
conclusion 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

LANGUAGE: 

quality  of  English,  grammar, 
sentences  -  clear  understandi ng, 
total  thoughts  together 

10 

8 

6 

4 

2 

MANNER: 

delivery,  enthusiasm  and 
confidence 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

TOPIC 

clearly  defined  and  explained 

20 

16 

12 

8 

4 

PRESENTATION 

visual  aid  usage,  audio  aid 
usage,  unique  presentation  method 

10 

8 

6 

4 

2 

SCORE 

60 

Parent's  Comments: 


NOVELS 

The  reading  of  fiction  can  be  an  excellent  way  to  learn  about  the  culture, 
feelings,  and  attitudes  of  people.  The  following  list  of  novels  may  be 
helpful.  In  all  cases,  the  questions  of  ethnocentricity  and  bias  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  especially  where  authors  are  non-African. 


AUTHOR 

Achebe,  Chinua 
Adamson,  Joy 
Rest,  Ruth 
Blixen,  Karen 

Hemingway,  Ernest 

Huxley,  Elizabeth 

Kenyatta,  Jomo 
Laurence,  Margaret 
Mboya,  Tom 
Michener,  James  A. 
Mwangi,  Meji 


NOVELS 


BOOK  TITLE 
Things  Fall  Apart 
Born  Free,  Living  Free 
Strawberries  All  Year  Round 


Out  of  Africa 
Shadows  on  the  Grass 


Green  Hills  of  Africa 
Snows  of  Kilimanjaro 

Silent  Voices 


White  Man  1 s  Country 

Red  Strangers 

The  Flame  Trees  of  Thika 


Facing  Mount  Kenya 
The  Prophet's  Camel  Bell 
The  Challenge  of  Nationhood 
Covenant 

A  Taste  of  Heath 
A  Carcass  for  Hounds 


AUTHOR 


ROOK  TITLE 


Ogot,  Grade 


The  Promised  Land 


Paton,  Alan 


Cry  the  Reloved  Country 


Reynolds,  Mark 


African  Trilogy 
Rlack  Man's  Rurden 
Rorder,  Rreed,  Nor  Rirth 
The  Rest  Ye  Rreed 


These  or  other  devices  could  be  used  by  students  to  share  findings  with 
each  other. 

.  nraw  a  picture  of  the  key  setting  of  the  novel. 

.  Create  a  mobile  about  the  story:  main  character/mai n 
events/strong  feelings  involved  in  the  novel. 

.  Have  the  student  explain  the  book  to  you  or  to  a  group 
of  other  students. 

.  Write  a  postcard  to  someone  describing  what  happened  in 
the  novel. 


i 


III.  GATHER  AND  ORGANIZE  DATA 


Cycle  B  deals  with  the  impact  of  colonialism  on  the  way  of  life  of 
indigenous  groups  in  Kenya  and  the  value  conflicts  between  them  and 
the  British. 


ACTIVITIES: 


5.  Experiencing  Colonialism 

6.  European  Colonialism 

7.  Values  of  Colonialists 

8.  The  Impact  of  Colonialism  on  Kenyan  Culture 

9.  Changing  Kenyan  Values 

10.  Kenyan  Reaction  to  European  Colonialism 
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INQUIRY  STEPS  III, 

IV,  V  CYCLE  R 

ACTIVITY  5 

Experiencing  Colonialism 

Intent:  To  enable  students  to  understand  the  impact  of  the  Colonists' 
arrival  upon  the  Kenyans'  feelings  of  self  worth. 

Materials:  None  required 

Time:  SO  -  60  minutes 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Create  a  situation  in  which  your  students  feel  the  impact  of  change 
within  the  normal  functioning  of  their  class. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  way  students  can  experience 
feelings  associated  with  change: 

Ask  students  to  write  any  assignment  using  a  different  physical 
writing  technique ,  &*g*»  have  them  write  without  the  use  of  hands , 

fingers  or  wrists. 

Stop  your  class  when  students  have  reached  a  reasonable  threshold 
of  frustration/tension/anxiety. 

2.  A  debriefing  session  should  now  take  place.  The  purpose  of  debriefing 
is  to  allow  students  to: 

.  imderstand  what  happened  in  the  classroom 
.  verbalize  their  feelings 

.  relate  these  feelings  to  those  experienced  by  the 

indigenous  Kenyans  during  the  period  of  exploration  and 
colonization. 

When  debriefing,  help  students  to  identify  over-simplified  and  stereo¬ 
typing  statements.  Discuss  now  and  throughout  the  unit  the  problems 
encountered  when  statements  such  as  these  are  made. 

Suggestions  to  guide  discussion: 

What  was  I  doing? 

What  were  your  reactions  or  feelings? 

Why  were  we  doing  this? 


.  The/te  wa6  no  way  I  could  succeed! 

.  1  wa6  60  mad ! 

I  got  60  fisiLL6t/iatcd  I  quit  and  I  didn't  caste. 
.  That  wa6  ju6t  like  the  Kenyayu>  fielt. 

It’ 6  how  the  Whlte6  ovenpowened  the  Kenyan6. 
It’ 6  how  we  made  them  fieel  low  and  6ca/ted. 
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CHALLENGE 


TIME  CAPSULE 

At  the  end  of  each  cycle  encourage  students  to  depict  or  describe 
key  items  which  they  feel  would  illustrate  the  Kenyan  culture  at  that 
point  in  time.  Items  should  be  stored  in  "capsules"  (sealed  boxes)  for 
later  use. 

You  and  your  students  may  find  it  of  interest  and  benefit  to  break 
open  the  "capsules"  and  examine  the  contents  to  see  what  changes  the  cul¬ 
ture  has  undergone.  This  could  be  done  in  conjunction  with  Activity  14 , 
"Develop  a  Position  Paper". 


INQUIRY  STEPS  III, 

IV,  V  CYCLE  B 

ACTIVITY  6 

European  Colonialism 

Intent:  To  have  students  realize  the  economic,  social  and  political 
reasons  for  colonialism  in  Kenya. 

Materials:  APPENDIX  B: 

-  Pictures  SR11,  pages  1-fi 

-  Pictures  SR12,  pages  1-2 
HIT/MISS  Evaluation  Chart  SR13 
Teacher  Resource:  Imperialism  and 

the  Emerging  Nations,  Chapter  1 
(Grade  8  prescribed  resource) 

Time:  1DD  -  200  minutes 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

Mote:  A  useful  teacher  resource,  which  provides  good  background  information 

for  this  activity,  is  Chapter  1  of  Imperialism  and  the  Emerging  Nations, 

1.  Working  in  groups,  students  are  to  create  a  story  based  on  their 
perceptions  of  what  the  pictures  in  APPENDIX  R  are  saying.  Stories 
will  revolve  around  notions  about  the  Industrial  Revolution  ( SRI 1 )  and 
why  European  colonialists  came  to  Kenya  (SRI?).  They  should  include  the 
economic,  social  and  political  reasons  for  colonialism,  such  as: 

-  technological  developments  in  various  areas;  the  resultant 
production  increases;  and  the  need  for  better  transportation,  more 
raw  materials,  and  markets  (internal  and  external); 

shifting  population  (overpopulation  and  unemployment)  to  accommodate 
technological  and  production  demands,  entrepreneu rial  developments 
and  missionary  zeal; 

-  competition  among  industrializing  nations  for  colonial  control. 

a.  Organize  the  class  into  groups  of  three  or  four;  one  member  should 
collect  one  copy  of  each  of  the  pictures  in  SRI 1 . 

b.  Tell  each  group  to  select  a  secretary  to  write  out  the  group's  story. 

c.  Create  a  background  story  that  will  introduce  the  pictures. 

The  following  is  a  story  line  that  could  be  used: 

"A  long  time  ago.  . . 

...you  lived  with  your  parents  and  grandparents... 

...one  room  house  with  a  small3  wood  burning  stove  for  cooking  and 
heating. . . 

...girls  learned  domestic  skills 3  boys  learned  their  fathers'  craft... 

.  .  .you  expected  to  live  in  much  the  same  way  as  your  parents  and 
grandparents . .  . 

...  increasingly 3  however 3  you  have  been  hearing  bits  and  pieces  of 
stories  of  new  and  changing  ways... 


d.  Ask  students  to  spread  out  the  pictures  in  front  of  them  and  to  look 
at  them  all.  Pictures  can  be  placed  in  any  sequence  that  allows  the 
students  to  tell  their  story. 

e.  Wander  from  group  to  group;  understand  the  group's  approach  and  help 
it  flourish. 

f.  When  a  group's  story  is  set,  provide  additional  pictures  in  SR12  and 
ask  them  to  conclude  the  story  with  the  new  information.  If  their 
story  cannot  be  logically  concluded  with  this  new  information, 
students  will  need  to  rewrite  some  or  all  of  their  story  in  order  to 
include  the  additional  picture  information. 

g.  A  well  thought  out  story  will  contain  economic,  social  and  political 
elements  as  outlined  on  the  HIT/MISS  Evaluation  Chart  SR13  on  page58. 

The  HIT/MISS  chart  is  a  way  that  each  story's  content  can  be  evaluated. 

The  symbols  from  H  (hit)  to  M  (miss)  indicate  the  following: 

H  (Hit)  -  A  group's  statement(s)  makes  direct  reference  to  an 
economic,  social  or  political  component  as  listed  on  the  left  of 
the  chart.  The  reference  clearly  shows  the  identification  and 
understanding  of  a  component. 

Hm  (Hit/miss)  -  A  component  is  clearly  identified  but  the 
explanation  does  not  indicate  coherent  understanding. 

hm  (hit/miss)  -  A  component  is  clearly  identified  but  the 
explanation  (or  lack  of)  indicates  limited  understanding. 

hM  (hit /Mi s s )  -  A  component  is  identified  but  no  explanation  is 
gi ven. 

M  (Miss)  -  No  reference  is  made  to  a  component. 

As  the  story  is  read,  categorize  each  idea  as  to  the  content  area  it 
describes  (e.g.,  E]_  S2  P3...).  Then  evaluate  each  idea 
using  the  appropriate  HiT/MISS  columns  on  the  chart.  When  this  is 
completed,  tally  the  mark  value  as  suggested.  (Two  examples  of 
student  work  with  their  accompanying  evaluation  charts  follow  in 
Student  Outcomes.) 

This  evaluation-  process  may  be  undertaken  by  the  teacher  and/or 
students. 

h.  You  may  wish  to  have  students  share  their  stories  with  the  class.  The 
various  points  of  view  as  illustrated  by  the  stories  could  be 
discussed. 
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HIT/MISS  EVALUATION  CHART 


ECONOMIC 

El  -  Inventions  to  increase  production 
E2  -  Transportation  inventions 
E3  -  Need  for  raw  materials 

E4  -  Need  for  markets 
E5  -  Spread  of  technology 
SOCIAL 

51  -  Overpopulation/unemployment 

52  -  Spread  of  Christianity 

53  -  Creation  of  a  class  of  wealthy  businessmen 
POLITICAL 

PI  -  Western  nations 
P2  -  Desire  for  power 
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ACTIVITY  6 
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INQUIRY  STEPS  III, 

IV,  V  CYCLE  B 

ACTIVITY  7 

Values  of  Colonialists 

Intent:  To  have  students  gain  an  understanding  of  the  values  of  the 

Col  oni al i sts . 

Materials:  Class  Circle  Chart 

Time:  2D  -  3D  minutes 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE : 

1.  Initiate  a  class  discussion  during  which  students  share  their  perceptions 
of  the  values  the  colonialists  brought  to  Kenya. 

During  the  discussion  you  should  he  concerned  with  eliciting  the 
values  of  the  colonialists. 

Questions  to  guide  discussion: 

Why  did  the  colonialists  want  to  come  to  Kenya? 

What  does  this  tell  us  about  what  was  important  to  the 
colonialists  (their  values)? 

Please  note:  It  is  important  to  discuss  the  British  point  of  view  with 
students  at  this  time. 

List  responses  on  the  chalkboard. 

Are  there  two  or  three  underlying  ideas  to  the  values  you’ve 
suggested? 

2.  Write  these  ideas  on  the  appropriate  area  of  the  class  circle  chart. 
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INQUIRY  STEPS  III, 

IV,  V  CYCLE  B 

ACTIVITY  8 

The  Impact  of  Colonialism 
on  Kenyan  Culture 

Intent:  To  have  students  understand  the  changes  in  economic,  social 
and  political  aspects  of  Kenyan  culture  after  the  arrival 
of  the  British. 

Materials:  Videotape  "White  Man's  Country" 
from  Black  Man's  Land  series 
British-Kenyan  Analysis  Chart  SR14 
APPENDIX  B: 

-  "The  Coming  of  the  Pink  Cheeks" 

SR15 

-  Additional  Resources  -  Kenya: 

Focus  on  Nationalism,  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa 

RAFT  Evaluation  Form,  p.  69 

RAFT  Scoring  Guide,  p.  70 

Time:  250  mi nutes 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Review  with  students  the  British-Kenyan  situation  to  this  point. 

The  industrializing  nations  of  the  Western  world  were  looking  to 
colonization  to  satisfy  their  political 3  social  and  economic  needs. 
The  non-industrializing  areas  were  maintaining  their  traditional 
existence ,  unaware  of  and  unprepared  for  the  changes  that  were  to 
come  as  a  result  of  colonization. 


?-.  If  possible  view  the  videotape  "White  Man's  Country"  from  the  Black  Man's 
Land*  series  (to  be  available  from  ACCESS  by  Summer,  1983)  and  ask 
students  to  record  key  information  about  the  influence  of  the  British. 


Note:  The  videotapes  in  the  Black  Man's  Land  series  present  the  history 
and  culture  of  the  Kenyan  people  from  their  own  perspective.  The 
stren9th  of  the  series  is  that  it  is  Kenyan  history  as  told  by 
Kenyan  people.  The  danger  is  that  some  strong  anti-British 
sentiments  emerge  during  the  presentations.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  the  videotapes  be  regarded  as  "historical 
documents"  and  as  representing  one,  but  only  one,  vital 
perspective  on  the  issue.  If  this  is  done,  they  have  the  potential 
to  create  very  powerful  and  positive  learning  experiences. 
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If  the  videotape  is  unavailable,  the  following  resources  can  be  used: 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Kenya:  Focus  on  Nationalism 

-  "Colonialism"  pages  1-3 

"Myths  and  Realities"  pages  4-33 

-  "Kenya  Before  the  Europeans:..." 

-  "The  Coming  of  the  Europeans:  The  African  Viewpoint" 

-  "Kenya  Under  British  Rule:  Exploitation  or  Development?" 

Sub-Saharan  Africa 

-  "Colonialism"  pages  64-66 
Imperialism  and  the  Emerging  Nations 

"How  Did  Europeans  Take  Over  Africa?"  pages  86-96 


Prior  to  viewing  the  videotape 3  provide  students  with  the  British  - 
Kenyan  Analysis  Chart  SR14. 

Guiding  question  for  explaining  the  chart: 

BRITISH  ATTITUDES  -  What  were  the  British  attitudes  toward  the 
Kenyans? 

BRITISH  MANEUVERING  -  What  were  the  changes  brought  by  the  British? 

IMPACT  ON  KENYANS  -  What  were  the  changes  that  resulted  in  the 
traditional  Kenyan  way  of  life? 


3.  Distribute  the  reading  "The  Coming  of  the  Pink  Cheeks"  SR15  (APPENDIX  B). 
Encourage  students  to  amend  and  add  to  their  British-Kenyan  Analysis 
Chart,  SR14  as  a  result  of  the  reading. 
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BRITISH-KENYAN 


ANALYSIS  CHART 


BRITISH  ATTITUDES 

BRITISH  MANEUVERING 

IMPACT  ON  KENYANS 

'They  cease.A  to  dare,  for  AAe. 

A -An  cans  . 

'freaieA.  ikem  os  loujer-  class. 

They  took  for-  y ranked  AkaA 

-ike.  fkfricans  bad  KoA  uJorked. 
before.  a. no L  Ake^j  4kou^kA 
dtoer^Ahm^  LoaS  "fine.. 

They j  AkoujkA  4key  kneuJ 
uka_A  uias  ^ooJ.  44r-  Ake. 

A -fir  >  C.Q  n  S  . 

They  Akou^kA  u)koA  Aktyj 

Udere.  cLnyy  Lla.^  Cjr£a4 . 

"  2 1  ac  les  don’t  AeSe  rue 

4ke.  land 

ArtfW  (? 

S+orfScl  ouA  a  klo  odL  kroAket — 

hood,  beihdeen.  a.  'Britain. 
a.r\A  a  K<?n.  Lja  fh. ,  ujkie.k  uoaS 

Ia4er  4t5r^o44en_  Ola\c(  uJar 
War  Aed . 

Afncaas  ujere.  -p ll4  o4  ike. 
IcoJeW  Jeuel  foci'aHy. 

Af+er  Ake  uJar  44\e  "£wi  4i  .sk 
4b ok.  0.(1  Ake.  I^£n  Ljarv  s  land, 
.anal  Aesiroye  A  Ake\r  kovnes. 

UriAisk  arresfed.  "po!  (Ai'coJ 

1  e  ader-. 

'foot,  ouinerski  p  of  land, 

'fixes  Imposed  on  kuAs. 

Took  au ay  Ake  animals  . 

They  IhUolueol  tkt  Kenyons  in 
-ike.  u) ax'  OuncL  Aalsekj  'pncmlsedl 
Akejy  uJou.14  c^e.4  Akhr  land  back. 

look.  Kenyan.  arfifaots  . 

'Burred  d  /  liases  . 

Bui  14  irv/cLne/  CiiiCS 

fkrre  stecL  pel  A', cal  CXct'id  iWs. 

■fhty  educated.  tkem  in  school. 

"The  df  L^land  becime 

-ike.  k i nj  oA  Kenoa.C-/&  make 
kfruyarvs  'B r'Aisk.  )  . 

forjo A"  Akeir  cuin  Customs 

£omp  leAelu . 

'Trees  Cult  for  farming. 

f\  olduelo-pin^  bake  Aor  ike. 
ijkiAe  ma  r\  . 

They  4r>rcj«sA  Alien-  ol on. 
heriioye.  . 

Very  k.AAer-- 

felf  they  ki a.A  At  cr-eoAe 

CL  'poliflca.l  party. 

IaJ ltkArcuwa.1  oA~'  k.encja.r\  & 
kapp'mess  . 

Fbr^oA  all  Akei  r  Old  rv. 
CasAomi  Com-p  le ke\j. 

ACTIVITY,  8 


SR  14 


BRITISH-KENYAN 


ANALYSIS  CHART 


BRITISH  ATTITUDES 

BRITISH  MANEUVERING 

IMPACT  ON  KENYANS 
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Using  the  information  gathered  on  the  British-Kenyan  analysis  chart 
complete  with  the  class  the  section  of  the  class  circle  chart  that 
deals  with  the  impact  of  colonialism  on  the  way  basic  needs  were 
satisfied . 
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The  letters  R.A.F.T.  refer  to  a  writing  strategy  which  attempts  to  take 
the  students  out  of  their  present  roles  and  into  the  roles  of  others. 


R  -  role 
A  ~  audience 
F  -  format 
T  -  tense 

As  in  the  following  assignment: 

R  -  role  -  British  colonist 
A  -  audience  -  family  in  England 
F  -  format  -  writing  a  letter 
T  -  tense  -  written  in  the  present  tense  as  if 
the  student  were  living  in  Kenya  in 
the  1880's. 


Topic  1 

You  are  a  British  colonist  living  in  Kenya  in  the  1880's.  Write  a  letter 
to  your  family  in  England  in  which  you  describe  the  land  of  Kenya  and  the  way 
of  life  of  the  indigenous  people  of  Kenya. 


Topic  2 

You  are  a  British  colonist  living  in  Kenya  in  the  1880 's.  Write  a  letter 
to  your  family  in  England  in  which  you  state  whether  or  not  you  are  happy  in 
Kenya  and  describe  the  activities  in  which  you  are  involved. 


SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 


1.  Students  may  select  Topic  1  or  Topic  2  depending  on  which  they  feel 
most  comfortable  with. 


Topic  1  stresses  lifestyles  of  indigenous  Kenyans  -  Cycle  A  on  the 
class  circle  chart.  Topic  2  stresses  information  from  Cycle  B  on 
the  class  circle  chart. 
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2.  Ask  students  to  complete  the  first  draft  of  their  assignment  entirely 
on  their  own  (approximately  40  minutes). 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  period,  point  out  to  students  that  the 
assignment  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of: 

content  (material  from  Cycles  A  and/or  B) 

-  writing  skills  (punctuation s  spelling 3  paragraphing ,  word  usage. .. ) 

development  of  the  role  of  either  of  the  English  colonists 

For  example:  •  We  have  to  build  roads  for  these  people.  All  they've 

ever  done  is  walk  on  narrow  paths. 

•  We  are  building  roads. 

The  first  example  illustrates  rote ;  the  second  example  only 
contains  content. 

A  sample  Evaluation  Form  and  Scoring  Guide  follow  on  pages  69  and  70  . 

4.  Introduce  the  following  student  editing  process.  You  may  wish  to 
explain  how  it  will  help  them  do  a  better  job,  get  higher  marks  etc., 
or  you  might  have  them  "do"  the  process  and  let  them  realize  its 
advantages. 

Have  students  pair  up3  ideally  with  someone  whose  opinion  they 
respect  and  whose  suggestions  they  would  act  upon  in  the  areas  of 
content 3  writing  skills  and  rote  assumption. 

Record  the  following  on  the  chalkboard  and  explain  as  necessary . 


Student  Editing  Process : 

a.  Author  reads  to  helper  (partner). 

b.  Author  reads  to  helper  who  looks  at  the  words  as  the  author 
reads  them. 

c.  Helper  reads  to  author. 

d.  Helper  writes  comments  directly  onto  author's  paper.* 

e.  Author  and  helper  discuss  suggested  revisions. 

The  process  is  then  repeated 3  with  the  rotes  reversed. 

f.  Author  decides  on  final  revisions . 

g.  Author  rewrites  and  submits  final  copy. 

*  Please  note:  You  may  or  may  not  wish  to  include  step  "d". 
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RAFT  EVALUATION  FORM 


CONTENT 

Marks 

0 

k'$ 

15 

10 

5 

& 

ROLE/AUD IENCE 

15 

10 

5 

Description 

5  or  more  areas,  fully  developed 
4-5  areas,  some  development 
3-4  areas,  some  development 
2  areas,  limited  development 


Role  of  colonist  throughout;  letter  to 
family,  in  a  friendly  and  interesting 
fashi on 

Some  development  of  role  of  colonist; 
letter  to  family,  some  familiarity 

Limited  development  of  role  of 
colonist,  letter  to  family 

Little  or  no  development  of  role, 
letter  problems 


WRITING  SKILLS  — 


Outstanding  work,  clearly  understood 
Some  errors,  but  clearly  understood 
Errors  create  problems  in  understanding 


NAME 

CLASS 
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ACTIVITY  8 


RAFT  EVALUATION  FORM 


Marks 

Description 

CONTENT 

20 

5  or  more  areas,  fully  developed 

15 

4-5  areas,  some  development 

10 

3-4  areas,  some  development 

5 

2  areas,  limited  development 

ROLE/AUniENCE 

20 

Role  of  colonist  throughout;  letter  to 
family,  in  a  friendly  and  interesting 
fashi on 

15 

Some  development  of  role  of  colonist; 
letter  to  family,  some  familiarity 

10 

Limited  development  of  role  of 
colonist,  letter  to  family 

5 

Little  or  no  development  of  role, 
letter  problems 

WRITING  SKILLS 

10 

Outstanding  work,  clearly  understood 

6 

Some  errors,  but  clearly  understood 

3 

Errors  create  problems  in  understanding 

TOTAL 

NAME 

CLASS 

69 


ACTIVITY  8 


CONTENT 


ROLE/ AUDIENCE 


WRITING  SKILLS  — 


RAFT  SCORING  GUIDE 


20  Five  or  more  of  the  research  areas 

developed  in  Cycle  A  or  Cycle  R  have  been 
stated  and  the  ideas  have  been  fully 
devel oped. 

15  Four  or  five  of  the  research  areas  have 

been  stated  but  the  ideas  have  not  been 
fully  developed. 

10  Three  or  four  of  the  research  areas  noted, 

with  limited  development. 

5  Two  or  less  of  the  research  areas  have  been 

noted  and  there  has  been  little  or  no 
development  of  these  ideas. 


20  Author  has  been  successful  in  taking  on  the 

role  of  a  British  colonist  and  has  written 
to  a  family  member  in  a  friendly  fashion. 

15  Author  has  been  successful  in  taking  on  the 

role  of  a  British  colonist  in  parts  of  the 
letter,  but  has  not  continued  in  the  role 
throughout.  The  letter  has  been  written  to 
a  family  member,  with  some  familiarity  and 
i nterest. 

10  Author  has  been  successful  in  taking  on  the 

role  of  a  British  colonist  only  in  a  few 
instances.  The  letter  has  been  written  to 
a  family  member. 

5  Author  has  not  been  successful  in  taking  on 
the  role  of  a  British  colonist  and  the 
letter  has  not  been  written  to  a  family 
member. 


10  Outstandi ng  work ;  easily  and  clearly 
understood. 

6  A  number  of  errors  but  these  do  not  inter¬ 

fere  with  clear  understanding. 

3  Errors  interfere  with  the  reader's 
understandi ng. 


INQUIRY  STEPS  III, 

IV,  V  CYCLE  R 

ACTIVITY  9 

Changing  Kenyan  Values 

Intent:  To  bring  students  to  an  understandi ng  of  the  changing  values 
within  the  traditional  Kenyan  culture. 

Materials:  Class  Circle  Chart 

Time:  30  minutes 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Conduct  a  class  discussion  based  on  and  relating  back  to  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  previous  activities  to  help  students  become  aware  of 
the  changing  values  within  the  traditional  Kenyan  culture. 

Suggested  questions  to  guide  tine  discussion: 

In  what  ways  did  the  indigenous  Kenyans  respond  to  the  influences 
of  the  Colonists ? 

What  does  this  tell  you  about  the  change  in  traditional  Kenyan 
values  and  what  Kenyans  were  believing  about  themselves? 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  place  the  three  or  four  key  ideas  in  the 
appropriate  area  of  the  Class  Circle  Chart. 


See  next  page  for  Student  Outcomes. 
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Create  a  visual  impression  depicting  how  Kenyans  felt  about 
themselves . 


"You  ojlq,  a  Kenyan.  Cnnatz  a  visual  tmpn.n66-lon 
WLuAtAattug  how  you  about  you/ti>elfi." 


. . .  .gaaphtcA /munalj) /dto?iama/poetsiy. . . . 


INQUIRY  STEPS  III, 

IV,  V  CYCLE  R 

ACTIVITY  10 

Kenyan  Reaction  to 
European  Colonialism 

Intent:  To  establish  and  focus  on  the  question  of  who  would  control  Kenya, 
by  analyzing  some  of  the  problems  created  by  colonialism. 

Materials:  Class  Circle  Chart 

Time:  60  minutes 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Rased  on  the  information  on  the  Class  Circle  Chart,  conduct  a  class 
discussion  whereby  students  establish  some  of  the  problems  facing 
Kenya  prior  to  achieving  independence. 

The  following  is  a  general  question  to  guide  discussion: 

What  were  the  changes  in  the  various  aspects  of  culture  and 
what  problems  were  created  by  the  change? 

The  following  are  some  of  the  aspects  which  could  be  discussed: 
Foodj  clothing 3  shelter3  family  life3  education3  etc. 


The  following  is  an  example  of  responses  during  a  discussion  of 
shelter: 


CHANGES 

PROBLEMS 

.  from  rural  to  urban 

.  finding  a  place  to  live 

.  dependence  on  others  to 
build  a  house  for  you3 
rather  than  doing  so 
yourself 

.  finding  things  to  do 

.  adjusting  to  city  living 

2.  After  examining  change  in  at  least  three  aspects  of  culture,  have  the 
students  enter  into  a  discussion  about  changes  in  Kenya  and  who  will 
control  these  changes. 

Possible  question: 

Q.  "What  was  the  single  main  problem  facing  Kenyans?" 

A.  "Change3  and  who  will  control  this  change". 

At  this  point  students  will  be  ready  to  investigate  and  understand  Kenya's 
struggle  for  independence. 


SURVEY 


An  instrument  created  by  students  could  be  used  to  provide  the  class 
with  data  on  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  level  of  understanding  members  of 
their  community  have  of  Kenya.  In  addition,  the  information  could  be  used 
by  students  to  support  their  resolution  of  the  issue. 

This  activity  can  also  be  useful  as  a  social  action  activity. 
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ACTIVITY  10  CHALLENGE 


SURVEY 

Over  the  past  weeks ,  we  have  put  together,  a  survey  to  tftnd  out 
people's  attitudes  and  knowledge  ofi  Kenya  and  Kenyans.  We  Interviewed  200 
randomly  selected  people  In  several  communities.  0 the  people  we 
surveyed,  1 59  were  born  In  Canada,  10  were  born  In  the  United  Kingdom,  9 
were  born  In  the  U.S.A.,  5  were  born  In  India,  4  were  born  In  Germany,  4 
were  born  In  Ireland,  2  were  born  In  Czechoslovakia,  1  was  born  In  Japan, 

1  was  born  In  China,  1  was  born  In  Australia,  1  was  born  In  Austria.  It 
appears  that  two  people  did  not  seem  to  know  where  they  were  born  [or  at 
least  did  not  answer )  and,  lo  and  behold,  one  was  born  In  Kenya.’ 

On  question  2  we  asked  those  people  we  surveyed  how  much  they  thought 
they  knew  about  Kenya:  41  people  said  that  they  knew  nothing,  116  people 
said  they  they  knew  a  bit,  32  said  that  they  had  a  fialr  knowledge  otf  the 
subject,  10  people  said  they  had  a  good  knowledge  otf  Kenya,  and  1  person 
thought  he  knew  almost  everything. 

On  question  3  we  asked  where  Kenya  was.  Surprisingly,  6  thought  It 
was  In  Asia,  3  thought  It  was  In  Australia,  and  6  thought  It  was  In  South 
America!  Other  than  that,  everyone  else  thought  It  was  In  Africa. 

On  question  4,  we  asked  whether  the  majority  ofi  Kenya  Is  a  vast,  hot 
desert:  33  people  sold  It  was,  102  sold  It  wasn't,  and  65  weren’t  sure. 

On  question  5  we  asked  the  opinions  ofi  people  towards  Kenyans.  The 
choices  were:  a)  They  should  stay  In  their  country  -  we  should  stay  In 
ours;  b)  They  should  be  westernized ;  c)  Move  them  to  reserves;  they 
would  be  happy  there;  and  d)  Other  (explain):  44  people  replied  "a''; 

22  people  sold  "b";  1  chose  "c"  and  133  replied  "d".  Otf  those  who  chose 

"d"  S3%  said  that  the  Kenyans  should  be  {>ree  to  choose  &or  themselves . 

On  question  6  we  asked  Ifi  there  was  much  ofi  a  tourist  trade  In  Kenya: 
65  replied  that  there  was,  55  didn't  think  so,  and  SO  weren't  sure. 

Question  7  asked  Itf  the  people  surveyed  thought  that  the  Industrial 
countries  were  averting  the  Kenyan  culture:  126  thought  so,  20  didn’t 
and  54  weren't  sure. 
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Question  8  cu  a  test  question.  Me  uked,  "Kenya  is  noted  fion  its 
majestic.  Lake  Lomu,  located  just  no  nth  o{)  Mt.  Killmanj  ano .  1 6  this  tnue?" 
Actually,  39  people  thought  6o,  on  neanly  20%.’  Thl6  16  an  Intenestlng 
statistic,  because  it  isn’t  so.  30  people  thought  no,  and  131  cenen’t 
sune. 


Question  9  tubed,  ” Vo  you  think  that  you  could  live  happily  In 
Kenya?":  34  said  that  could,  110  bald  that  they  couldn’t,  and  56  weren't 
SUAC. 


Question  10  uked  ll  thene  cene  & loods  In  Kenya:  48  thought  so,  29 
replied  that  thene  cenen’t,  and  123  ooeAen't  sune. 

Question  11  cu  an  opinionated  question.  Me  uked  Ifi  an  educated 
Kenyan  finom  Halnobl  could  occupy  the  nespondent’s  job:  135  thought  so,  34 
didn’t,  and  31  didn't  knooo. 

Question  12  uked,  "Kenya  hu  tAoplcal  vegetation  thnoughout  the 
country.  Is  this  tAue?:  59  people  thought  so  ( oveA  1/4!),  85  didn’t,  and 
56  ooeAen't  suAe. 

On  question  13  ice  uked  Ifi  the  Aespondent  thought  that  a  laAge  numbeA 
otf  Kenyans  aAe  undeAno unished:  94  people  thought  so,  54  didn’t  think  so, 
and  65  ooeAen’t  suAe. 

Question  14  uked,  "Could  this  be  Kenya?"  (A  plctuAe  o&  the  business 
dlstAlct  ofi  Halnobl  oou  shooon) :  99  people  thought  so,  54  didn't  think  so, 

and  47  ooeAen’t  suAe. 

Question  15  cu  taken  fa Aom  the  yeaA’s  pAogAam.  It  uked,  "Vo  you 
fieel  that  one  cultuAe  hu  the  night  to  manipulate  anotheA?" :  18  people 
thought  that  one  cultuAe  docs  have  the  night,  174  didn't,  and  8  people 
ooeAen't  sune. 

Question  16,  the  filnal  question,  uked  ”Hooo  could  you  note  this 
suAvey?":  11  people  neplled  that  it  oou  poon,  55  thought  it  oou  O.K.,  56 
thought  it  oou  £ alnly  good,  59  thought  it  oou  good,  and  19  people  thought 
that  it  oou  excellent. 

Some  Intenestlng  comments  cene  made  In  this  sunvey,  Aanglng  £ nom 
"Bomb  the  Commies”  to  "I  don’t  cane  chat  happens  to  Kenyans”  to  "Let  them 
stanve  fion  all  I  cane."'  Most  comments  cene  positive,  and  these  nanged 
hnom  "Intenestlng  to  see  that  students  cane  about  small  countnles”  to  "A 
veny  conthwhile  pnoject”  to  ”A  commendable  pnoject,  no  one  knocs  hoc  much 
conk  that  people  Involved  cith  extna- cunnlculan  activities  do..." 

In  all,  ce  fiound  that  the  people's  opinions  ofi  theln  ocn  knocledge  otf 
Kenya,  "a  bit",  cu  valid .  As  one  penson  commented,  "A  lot  I  don’t  knoc."' 

This  sunvey  cu  done  by  Rlchand  Kesclck  and  Geofifiney  Bnumllk, 
Rlvenbend  Junlon  High  School,  Edmonton. 
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ACTIVITY  10  CHALLENGE 


SURVEY  GRAPHS 

5.  7. 
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III.  GATHER  AND  ORGANIZE  DATA 


CYCLE  C  IV.  ANALYZE  AND  EVALUATE  DATA 


V.  SYNTHESIZE  DATA 


Cycle  C  explores  some  of  the  problems  Kenya  faces  as  a  developing  nation. 


ACTIVITIES: 

11.  Achieving  Independence 

12.  Kenya  Today 

13.  Aid  to  Kenya?(!) 
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INQUIRY  STEPS  III, 

IV,  V  CYCLE  C 

ACTIVITY  1 1 

Achieving  Independence 

Intent:  To  help  students  understand  the  nature  of  the  Kenyan  struggle 
for  independence. 

Materials:  Videotape  "Kenyatta"  from 

Black  Man's  Land  series 

APPENDIX  C : 

-  Additional  Resources  -  Sub- 

Saharan  Africa,  Kenya  (People 
of  the  World),  Kenya  -  Focus 
on  Nationalism,  Cultures  and 
Commodities 

Time :  60  mi nutes 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Through  discussion,  articulate  with  students  the  range  of  possible 
actions  for  achieving  political  control. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  attaining  independence 3  what  action 
would  you  take  if  you  were  a  Kenyan? 


PEACEFUL  MEANS 

WILLING  TO  TIGHT 

.  dmonttnaubiont 

.  amy 

.  toAAonhm 

.  lobbylttt 

.  bombing-6 

.  newtpapeA  cuctlcZu 

.  guittAlXla  fialdt 

.  (Lhatuimcutic.  ImdeA 

.  malt  tuppott 
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2. 


After  viewing  the  videotape  "Kenyatta"  from  the  Black  Man's  Land*  series, 
help  students  list  examples  of  the  peaceful  and/or  warlike  measures  used 
by  the  Kenyans  to  achieve  self-government.  Stop  occasionally  during  the 
viewing  to  aid  students  with  the  listing. 

*  Note:  If  the  videotape  is  unavailable,  additional  readings 
from  APPENDIX  C  can  be  used  instead. 

Synthesize.  Individual  student  responses  Into  one.  compnehenslve  list 
and  cUsc.ua 6  the  quanting  ofa  Independence  In  1963. 


PEACEFUL  MEANS 

WILLING  TO  FIGHT 

.  East  Arnica  Aa A o elation 
£ onmed 

.  ^animation  ofi  M au  Mau 
.  acts  o f5  tennontsm 

.  PetltlonA  to  Colonial 
OUlze 

.  Public  demonstnatlons 

.  Kenyatta  Aent  to  England 
as  lobbyist 

.  Kenyatta  accepted  as 
leaden. 

.  change  by  constitutional 
means 
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BIOGRAPHY 

The  stages  of  development  from  colonialism  to  the  rise  of  nationalism  and 
the  achieving  of  independence  took  place  within  the  lives  of  one  generation  of 
Kenyans.  Jomo  Kenyatta  and  Harry  Thuku  were  born  during  the  period  of 
colonization,  experienced  the  rise  of  nationalism  and  led  the  fight  for 
i ndependence. 

Write  a  biography  on  either  of  these  Kenyan  leaders,  illustrating  these 
three  stages  of  Kenya's  development  through  the  life  of  either  man. 
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INQUIRY  STEPS  III, 

IV,  V  CYCLE  C 

ACTIVITY  12 

Kenya  Today 

Intent:  To  have  students  understand  the  Kenyan  culture  and  its  problems 
as  they  exist  today. 

Materials:  Class  Circle  Chart 

APPENDIX  C: 

-  Additional  Resources  -  Sub- 

Saharan  Africa,  Kenya  (People 
of  the  World),  Kenya  -  Focus 
on  Nationalism,  Cultures  and 
Commodities 

Information  from  libraries 

Resource  people 

Time:  10D  -  12D  minutes 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Using  all  resources  available,  have  students  conduct  a  mini  research 
project  to  investigate  Kenyan  culture  as  it  exists  today. 

Include  education ,  family  structure,  employment  opportunities, 
community  life . . . . 

Encourage  students  to  use  pictures  as  an  integral  part  of  their  project. 

2.  Have  students  share  their  research  information  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 
As  each  presentation  is  completed  synthesize  the  information  presented  and 
record  it  on  the  Class  Circle  Chart,  Cycle  C. 

Student  Outcome  to  follow  on  next  page. 
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This  student  outcome  is  an  example  of  synthesized  information  on 
education  based  on  material  taken  from  Kenya  (People  of  the  World 
Series),  pages  67-73. 


f 


3.  Upon  recording  the  synthesized  data,  help  students  identify  some 
contemporary  Kenyan  values.  Record  these  on  the  outer  circle  of 
the  Class  Circle  Chart. 
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PARALLEL  INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

Students  could  work  on  their  own  study  of  an  Asian  nation  using  a 
similar  structure  to  that  contained  in  this  unit.  The  students'  inquiry 
should  show  recognition  and  understanding  of  that  country's  unique 
evolution  to  independence.  The  divergence  in  development  could  be  as 
varied  as  passive  resistance  in  India  or  invasion  in  Cambodia.  Students 
may  share  the  results  of  this  study  with  other  members  of  the  class  in 
whatever  manner  you  and  your  students  determine. 


INFORMATION  FILE 

Students  may  choose  to  keep  a  file  of  current  news  items  dealing  with 
East  Africa,  especially  Kenya.  Categorize  news  clippings  based  on  the 
problems  articulated  in  Cycle  B,  Activity  10. 
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INOUIRY  STEPS  III, 

IV,  V  CYCLE  C 

ACTIVITY  13 

Aid  to  Kenya ?( ! ) 

Intent:  To  help  students  understand  the  advantages  and  di sadvantages  of 
aid  to  a  developing  nation  like  Kenya. 

Materials:  Class  Circle  Chart 

Filmstrip  "What  is  International 
Development  Assistance?"  from 

THIRD  WORLD  Development  of 
Underdevelopment  (kit) 

APPENDIX  C: 

-  Role  Cards  SR16,  page  1-6 

-  Readings  SR17,  SR18,  SR19, 

SR20,  SR21 

Time:  ISO  -  180  minutes 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Explore  with  students  ways  in  which  the  developing  nation,  Kenya,  could 
deal  with  the  problems  facing  it  (as  displayed  on  the  Class  Circle  Chart, 
Cycle  C). 

"As  Kenyans ,  how  can  we  -plan,  for  a  safe  and  meaningful  future?” 


.  Do  it  ourselves 
.  Help  each  other 

Seek  help  from  outside  Kenya 

2.  Explore  with  students  the  concept  of  aid. 

"What  kinds  of  help  can  we  not  get  from  other  countries?” 
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.  M OYULIJ 
.  Tuahnelogy 
.  Expertise. 

.  Education 

3.  Discuss  with  students  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  for  Kenyans  of 
receiving  aid. 

The  following  filmstrip  is  extremely  helpful  in  bringing  students  to 
these  understandings:  "What  is  International  Development  Assistance?" 
from  the  kit:  THIRD  WORLD  Development  of  Underdevelopment, 


CAN  GET 

CANNOT  GET  l FROM  OUTSIDE) 

.  Develop  faster 

.  Knowledge  of  own  customs 

.  Deal  with  emergencies 

.  Appreciation  for  own 

,  Better  education 

culture 

.  Improve  health 

t  Understandings  of  own 

.  Rave  as  much  as  others 

people  (e.g.3  elders) 

4.  Set  up  an  aid  situation  with  your  students.  The  following  Aid  Simulation 
is  designed  to  enable  students  to  understand  the  various  aspects  of  aid 
and  the  inherent  problems  which  include  dependence  on  the  helping/aiding 
nation.  A  chart  of  directions  follows. 
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Ain  st  n  II  I  A  T  T  0  N 


DIRECTIONS 


In  the  simulation  the  Kenyans  request  that  the  Canadian 
representatives  present  possible  proposals  for  aid.  The  Kenyan 
representatives  must  arrive  at  a  joint  decision  as  to  which 
proposals  will  be  accepted  and  then  explain  their  reasons 
supporting  that  decision. 

Prior  to  beginning  the  simulation  you  should  articulate 
expectations  for  the  presentation  of  the  proposals.  Students 
should  be  encouraged  to  present  their  proposals  in  as  realistic 
and  creative  a  way  as  possible. 

Organize  the  class  into  six  groups.  Each  group  will  be  provided 
with  Role  Cards  (SR  16  p  155-160  )  which  will  provide  background 

information  to  base  their  work  on  (See  APPENDIX  C.)  Four  groups 
will  take  the  role  of  the  Canadian  aid  representatives,  role  cards 
1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Two  groups  will  take  the  role  of  the  Kenyans,  role 
cards  5  and  6. 

Further  background  readings  are  provided  in  APPENDIX C,  Student 
Resources  SR  17_,  SR  18,  SR  19,  SR  20,  and  SR  21.  Students  are 
to  use  these  resources  when  preparing  their  proposals. 


i 


imuiinnnm...— ■■■  - 
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CANADIAN  AID  PROPOSAL  IV 


Ladies  and  Gentlm^en  ,  /  am  Suiann  e. 
ChrzanowSki  rupees  en-ti ng  the  reforestat  ion 
p/an  ,  if  tnerz.  are.  any  questions  I  w'ui  ask 
you  to  please  direct  them  to  +ne  reforestai  ion 
board  -/he  end  of  rng  presentation . 

Our  proposal  /5  set  up  in  Sucn  away 
30  that  you  are.  paying  for  one,  but  receiving 
it  ail.  The,  Canadian  Government  is  win  ing  to 
assist  i n  +  ne  reforestation  p/an  ,  for  approx - 
irnafiy  had  of  the,  cost.  .  Reforestation  uj.n  do 
many  things  -for  the  people,, /and  and  income 
of  the  Kenyans. 

For  the  land  reforestation  uji//  fert,hee 
it  and  help  prevent  eroSiOm  and  drying  of 
the  land  .It  will  also  allow  ponds  and  /dKes 
to  -form  agauh.  Because  of  -the  trees  crop 
production  uu//i  be  i  ncreas  eel  ,  fht  higher 
the  production  -fne  higher  the  mcomt. 
Because  the  land  ujiii  pe  ferti /e  and 
damp  enough  to  farm  ,  you  uu<  /(  be  able 
to  farm  your  own  /and  dga/m. 

For  the  people,  reforestgt  zoo  will 
provide  a  place  to  relax  and  a  place  of 
you  r  o  w  n 

Casn  crops  are  running  the  best  land 
you  own.Only  0%  of  you r  /and  is  Su/ /table 
for  farming  and  even  a  smaller  area 
has  forest  coven,  you  as  Kenyans  can’t 
afford  to  loose  anymore  vaiuaole  /and 
like  th i s  . 

if  you  sti/i  don't  agree  uuith  our 
pro  po5d  I  ,  thi  nt  about  <t.  Proposal  one  ujiii 
provide  you  uu*th  s*x  uuater  wens,  a 
commun/fy  garden  and  bus  -transport at  ion  . 


cont 'd 

In  our  proposal  you  don't  neec j  to  pay 
for  the  bricKs  and  other  maUriais  f  o  r- 
-f-he  ou  e.  1 1 5  ,  beca  use  if  w<  1 1  come  naturally 
•from  the  ra  /  n  ,  a  nd  ^  ho  shade  uji  1 1  dll ow 
ponds  and  lakes  +o  for  nr)  agam.Tho 
common  i -h  y  garden  cuifi  be  found  i  n  ou  r 
large  Porosis  ''  naf  ura  l  ty  "  formed  On  its 
ooun.Os  -far  as  bus  Pransporiaiion>  it, 
may  be  easier  but  »n  -the  long  run 
a / 1  if  i  s  doing  is  was ting  norUg  and 
polluting  fhZ.  a  »  r-. 

Proposal  t  wo  coin  provide  you  ujitn 
a  uuildiifb  center.Qgain  our  prop  05  a  / 
g  1  v/b-S  you  fh/s  uui+hou-t  spend  109  rPonty 
On  buildings  b  eca  us  e  -the  an<  mats  can 
bo  free  to  run  /do  tht  forests  and 

on  fhL  /and  /ns+bad  of  /  n  cages  . 

ftofooostaf /o  r>  uu  /  M  provide  a  sh ol  ter 
as  ojci  1  as,  a  pro  feet  /  On  Prom  hun+JOCS 

for  -/-no  dnirnaiS. 

Proposal  ihrzo.  gives  you  scno/arsbips 
for  Konya  ns  +O  <00  mo.  -to  Canada.  Wo  I  I 
Our  proposal  doesn't  giVJL  you  SC-hol  a  rs  h  ips . 
But  you  cam  earn  enough  money  off 
of  /  nereased  crop  produclion  to  send 
your  children  to  Canada  i-f  you  cnocse. 

Overall  tee  fee/  our  proposal  is 
bb5t  su  /  fed  for  your  needs.  k/e  cuOulOf 
/ike  to  i  nank  -you  for  taking  the  t/me 
to  1 1  5  fCn  to  our  p  rop  os  a  I  . 

''de  are  sure.  no  no  a  iter  tv  n  a  f 
proposal  you  shall  choose,  it  uui/i  be. 
fhe  right  one  for  your  needs 

\VVnoco-  Uv\W  }  S>{a.ojAM 
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VI. 


RESOLVE  THE  ISSUE 


VII.  APPLY  THE  DECISION 
VIII.  EVALUATE  THE  DECISION  AND  PROCESS 


The  final  section  of  the  unit  helps  the  student  pull  data  together  to 
resolve  the  issue,  and  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  useful  and  meaningful 
plan  for  action.  Evaluation  of  the  process  by  students  and  teacher  is 
also  included. 


Develop  a  Position  Paper 
Apply  the  Decision 

Evaluate  the  Decision  and  the  Process 


-QR 


ACTIVITIES: 


14. 

15. 

16. 


[  '  ; 
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INQUIRY  STEP  VI 

ACTIVITY  14 

Develop  Position  Paper 

Intent:  To  help  students  identify,  develop  and  clarify  their  stance  on 
the  issue. 

Materials:  Class  Circle  Chart 

Individual  Circle  Chart,  SR22 
Position  Paper  Evaluation  Form,  p. 
Position  Paper  Scoring  Guide,  p. 

Time:  120  -  140  minutes 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Discuss  with  students  the  essence  of  Cycles  A,  R  and  C. 

This  information  could  be  recorded  on  individual  circle  charts,  SR22. 
Prior  to  having  students  formulate  their  stance  on  the  issue,  have  them 
look  at  aspects  of  our  Canadian  culture.  Record  this  information 
outside  Cycle  C  on  the  class  circle  chart. 


2. 


At  this  point  indicate  to  students  that  they  are  to  prepare  their 
personal  position  (stance)  on  the  issue.  Using  the  information  from 
the  completed  class  circle  chart,  students  are  to  develop  and  defend 
their  personal  stance  in  a  position  paper. 

Students  should  be  aware  that  a  position  paper  contains  three  basic 
parts: 

a.  a  statement  of  personal  position  on  the  issue  —  introduction 

b.  information  or  data  established  during  the  unit  that  supports 
the  position  --  body 

c.  a  summary  statement  which  affirms  the  position  --  conclusion. 

Please  note:  The  wording  of  the  issue  question  will  establish  the 
competing  values,  e.g.,  "Should  a  competitive  culture  FORCE  another 
to  change?"  The  concept  FORCE  and  its  opposite  FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE 
would  have  to  be  discussed  as  a  preparatory  exercise,  using  a  number 
of  applications  and  examples. 


3.  A  position  paper  can  be  evaluated  in  a  number  of  ways.  One 

evaluative  method,  the  Position  Paper  Evaluation  and  Position  Paper 
Scoring  Guide  on  pages  102and  104,  is  included  following  the  sample 
position  paper/STUOENT  OUTCOME.  Space  has  also  been  provided  for 
parental  feedback  should  you  wish  students  to  take  their  evaluation 
home. 
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I-F  4-hterd  uJa.  s  £_u  £r  a.  1  is4  £o  mpoSe.4  ,  £onsis4incj  o4"  hisHricA  e.aen4s  ejuetf'/oria  L  le  H 
4her  r  i^WfeouSneSS  (  4Ae_  ejki4e  men's  i hferferenae  in  4o  44ie  £lu  Ware,  o"f  naf  i  U(L  Ar  i  hex  lOou  id  loe 
one.  of  He  mosf  imporfkn'B.  Ur  Ivjs  become.  a  nearly  unc/i  Spu4akle  -Clc4  4b<rf  ujhfn  a  Simple 
hcfuje  C.ul4ure  and  a  more.  4,  A  no  log  i  cal  ^oJonixmj  Culhufe  Come,  mfv  CorfLA )  Aisnof  He. 
Ia-(4e.r  ujlnicdl  .Suffers  naosf-  Is  4K  i S  kuman  Ha4u re.  or  human.  eir- rof  ?  1  choose,  fa  b(li€ue. 

|4  i  £  a.  hn  i  s-Lkt  tv-lade^  on  4ke  Udkole  ,  au.4  of"  icjnoranae.  UoaleL zer,  if  o_  Similar  5ifuaf,on 
arose,  Hdoy  s(-iou./d  a  Ccnrrpe.  -/iA'oe.  au.Uu.re.  loe  al/oujed  -Uo  fr>r~c£.  an^Her  cuildure  4d  ckanya.? 

A/ffioujK  I  -feel  He  u4lr/e  men's  axAions  u> ere  uirony  in  Vomer pie  ;  d  also  Akmk  HaA 
He.  en4rencknnenA  erf  Ma4ioes'  AijV\4'S  4t>Jay  IS  an  dyualjy  harm  4uJ  misfateL  .  In  order  -Ik 
Uno/ers4ooi  HuS  Loe.  wusf  look  aA  fi 1£  Hof'S .  Kenya.  )  Hick  iS  hioiO  an  i ndependarrA 
African.  eour\4rpy  ,  has  pane.  fhrouph.  K  isfpr  icsif  chan^e.S'  der y  S  iyn  Ai CamA  H  He 
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POSITION  PAPER  EVALUATION  FORM 


Primary  Trait: 


5 


10  15 


20 


Take  a  position  and  defend  that  position. 


Secondary  Traits: 

Tone 

Organi  zati  on 
Mechani cs 

Precise  Vocabulary 
Unity 


1  2  0 

1  2  @ 

1  2  (5) 

1  2  @ 

1  2  © 


Comments : 


Parent's  Comments: 


Name 

Class  % ~  23 
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ACTIVITY  IM¬ 


POSITION  PAPER  EVALUATION  FORM 


Primary  Trait:  5  10  15  20  25 

Take  a  position  and  defend  that  position. 


Secondary  Traits: 

Tone 

Organi zati on 
Mechanics 

Precise  Vocabulary 
Unity 

Comments : 


12  3 
1  2  3 
1  2  3 
1  2  3 
1  2  3 


Parent's  Comments: 


Name 

Class 
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ACTIVITY  14 


POSITION  PAPER  SCORING  GUIDE 


Primary  Trait 


25  Clearly  stated  position  with  well  articulated  examples 

to  support  that  position. 

20  Clearly  stated  position  with  some  examples  to  support 

that  position. 

15  Clearly  stated  position  but  not  all  examples  clearly 

support  that  position. 

10  Position  ill-defined;  inadequate  examples. 

5  No  statement  of  position;  inappropriate  examples. 


Secondary  Traits 


Tone: 

3  Serious  -  a  serious  presentation  using  formal  language. 

2  Inconsistent  style,  shifts  between  formal  and  informal 
language  use. 

1  Inappropri ate  language  usage. 

Organi zati on : 

3  Clear  and  careful  structure  allows  the  reader  to  follow 
the  writer's  ideas. 

2  Structure  is  evident  but  ineffective. 

1  Poorly  organized  or  no  organization  apparent. 

Mechanics,  Grammar  and  Usage: 

3  Error  free  or  very  few  errors.  Errors  present  indicate 
complex  use  of  sentence  structure  or  an  expanded  vocabulary. 

2  Errors  in  mechanics  suggest  either  lack  of  mastery  or 
carelessness.  Reader  is  distracted  by  mistakes. 

1  Errors  interfere  with  reader's  understanding  of  writer's 

message. 
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Precise  Vocabulary: 


3  Paragraphs  show  evidence  of  sophistication  in  the  choice 

of  precise  vocabulary.  Wording  is  mature  and  there  is 
frequent  use  of  appropriate  adjectives  and  adverbs. 
Vocabulary  is  varied  but  within  this,  variety  control  is 
apparent.  Carefully  chosen  vocabulary  enhances  the  total 
imp  res si  on. 

2  Some  evidences  of  careful  word  selection.  Most  words  are 

appropriate,  but  there  are  examples  of  incorrect  choice  of 
words  and  imprecise  vocabulary.  Partial  control  is 
apparent  and  there  is  some  attempt  to  reach  a  level  of 
sophistication  in  choice  of  words. 

1  Little  attempt  to  vary  choice  of  words.  Frequent 

repetition  of  words  is  apparent.  Limited  inclusion  of 
vivid,  precise  vocabulary.  Word  choice  limited  generally 
to  one  or  two-syllable  words. 


Unity: 

3  These  essays  are  unified.  All  statements  in  the 

paragraphs  are  consistently  related  to  the  thesis.  The 
writer  has  linked  ideas  carefully  so  that  the  unified 
structure  is  clearly  apparent  to  the  reader. 

2  There  is  some  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  create  a  unified 

structure  but  the  unity  is  not  clearly  apparent.  The 
majority  of  statements  have  some  bearing  on  the  topic. 
There  may  be  occasional  unnecessary  interruptions  in 
thought  but  some  care  has  been  taken  in  structuring. 

1  These  essays  lack  unity.  All  statements  do  not  relate  to 
a  central  idea.  Irrelevant  and  unrelated  ideas  are 
present.  Statements  appear  that  have  no  bearing  on  the 
subject.  Paragraphs  are  not  clearly  thought  out  and  seem 
very  ragged. 


Mark  sheet  and  scoring  guide  adapted  from  Evaluating  Writing  Junior  High 
1980,  Student  Assessment  Branch,  Edmonton  Public  School  Board,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  1980,  pp.  40  -  45. 


ACTIVITY  14 


SR  22 


INDIVIDUAL  CIRCLE  CHART 
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INQUIRY  STEP  VII 

ACTIVITY  15 

Apply  the  Decision 

Intent:  To  help  students  in  their  formulation  of  a  plan  for  action 
based  on  their  position  on  the  issue. 

Materials:  None  required 

Time:  120  +  minutes 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  After  consultation  with  teachers,  friends,  parents  and  knowledgeable 
members  of  the  community,  students  should  formulate  a  number  of  plans 
for  action. 

Student  action  should  be  of  a  nature  that  will  "better"  all  persons 
connected  with  it.  Cause  and  effect  analysis  must  occur  (e.g.,  if  I  do 
this...  then....). 

Suggested  actions  formulated  during  piloting . 

a.  As  a  grade  or  school  activity ,  consider  adopting  an  African  child 
(e.g.,  Foster  Parents'  Plan  of  Canada) 

h.  Classes  may  he  interested  in  taking  part  in  a  twinning,  project 
whereby  a  class  in  Alherta  is  " twinned "  with  a  class  in  Africa 
(Kenya).  Further  information  can  be  obtained  from: 

Twinning  Project  Centre 
OBC  Twinning  Project 
29  Prince  Albert  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5R  1B2 

(416)  924-6607 

c.  Contact  an  agency  which  is  concerned  with  Canadian  aid  to  become, 
aware  of  Canada's  aid  policy  and  to  make  recommendations  regarding 
aspects  of  that  policy .  Two  agencies  which  could  be  contacted  are. 

Canadian  International  Development  Agency 

Information  Division 

122  Bank  Street 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

K1A  0G4 

The  Forth  South  Institute 
185  Rideau  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIN  5X8 
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d.  Students  may  wish  to  become  involved  with  the  UNESCO  Project  "Water 
For  All"*  The  decade  1981  -  1990  has  been  identified  as  the 
"International  Drinking  Water  and  Sanitation  Decade ".  Women's 
Institutes  within  Canada  are  supporting  this  project.  The  Women's 
Institutes  of  Alberta  are  raising  funds  for  Kenya.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  local  chapters  of  the 
Alberta  Women's  Institute. 

e.  Arrange  a  conference  call  to  a  Kenyan  government  representative  in 
order  to  discuss  current  social ,  economic  and  political  conditions 
(positive  as  well  as  problematic)  in  Kenya. 

f.  Do  a  comparative  study  of  aid  and  its  effects  in  another  developing 
country. 

g.  Investigate  a  social  problem  in  your  own  community  to  learn  the 
origins  of  it  and  suggest  strategies  to  overcome  it. 

h.  Correspond  with  a  class  in  Kenya  in  order  to  understand  more  about 
life  in  contemporary  Kenya. 

i.  Contact  local  church  groups  to  see  what  they  are  doing  and  if 
students  could  be  involved  through  them. 

j.  Prepare  a  questionnaire  examining  people's  knowledge  and  attitudes 
toward  Kenya.  Have  students  administer  it  at  houses  in  the 
community  or  at  shopping  centres.  This  activity  is  further 
discussed  as  a  challenge  (see  page  76  ). 

k.  Ask  students  to  draw  parallels  between  the  effects  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  and  the  future  effects  of  computer 
technology .  Apply  the  information  gathered  in  this  unit  to  the 
revolution  that  computers  are  causing  in  our  daily  lives. 

"Where  does  the  computer  fit  in?" 

"What  may  be  the  impact  of  the  computer  on  our  daily  life  style?" 

"What  changes  in  our  culture  has  the  computer  made?" 

"What  cultural  changes  are  possible  with  heavy  computer  technology?" 

l.  To  raise  the  level  of  consciousness  of  the  community  at  large , 
students  may  create  displays  showing  the  problems  and  possible 
solution  of  Kenya's  move  toward  modernization. 

m.  When  students  respond  in  a  concerned  manner  to  a  particular  article 
or  issue,  encourage  them  to  forward  their  concerns  to  editors  of 
newspapers  or  magazines  (e.g.,  "Letters  to  the  Editor"). 

n.  Arrange  for  a  guest  speaker  to  enable  students  to  understand  more 
about  contemporary  Kenya. 

o.  Students  may  wish  to  do  a  comparative  study  by  looking  at  the  issue 
of  modernization  versus  tradition  through  a  contemporary  Canadian 
case  study  such  as  the  current  Dane  Proposal  for  self-government  in 
the  Mackenzie  Valley. 
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165  Rideau 


Oliawa 
Canada 
KIN  5X8 


(613)  235 -<352 


Melanie  du  Plessis 
5211-142  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T611  4B6 

Dear  Melanie, 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  comments  on  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  and  its  role  in  the  developing  countries.  The  points  that 
you  raised  -  the  necessity  of  planning  projects  carefully,  of  considering  the 
needs  and  the  wants  of  the  people  in  the  Third  World  and  of  focussing  on  im¬ 
proving  their  living  conditions  -  should  form  the  cornerstone  of  Canada's 
aid  efforts  in  the  developing  countries.  Unfortunately  they  do  not. 

Too  often  other  objectives  of  the  Canadian  government  intrude  upon 
the  development  goals.  because  the  government  wants  to  Increase  Canadian 
exports,  a  high  percentage  of  the  aid  funds  Canada  sends  abroad  must  be 
used  to  buy  goods  and  services  from  Canada.  Are  these  Canadian  goods  what 
the  developing  countries  want  or  need?  And  because  the  government  wants 
to  keep  the  administrative  coses  of  the  aid  program  low,  there  are  relatively 
few  C1DA  officials  posted  in  the  developing  countries.  Is  this  the  way  to  ensure 
that  development  projects  are  well  researched  and  well  planned?  Or  to  identify 
Lhc  real  needs  of  the  people  in  developing  countries? 

It  is  not  uncommon  these  days  to  turn  on  the  television  or  pick  up  a 
newspaper  and  hear  or  read  criticisms  about  unsuccessful  Canadian  aid  projects. 
Some  of  these  criticisms  are  Justified.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  Canada 
should  cease  to  provide  aid.  Rather,  Canada  should  try  to  make  its  aid  more 
effective  by  planning  it  more  carefully  and  by  directing  it  to  the  needs  of 
the  developing  countries. 

Even  then  there  would  be  failures,  for  aid  projects  are  risky.  But  I 
believe  that  the  Canadian  public  would  accept  this  if  they  felt  that  Canada's 
aid  was  really  attempting  to  improve  the  living  conditions  in  the  developing 
countries . 

Thank  you  for  your  time.  X  hope  you  will  continue  to  be  interested  in 
Canada's  relations  with  the  developing  countries.  It  is  an  issue  which  will 
become  more  and  more  important  in  the  future. 


Sincerely  yours 


Roger  Ehrhardt 
Research  Officer 


For  research  and  information  on  international  development 
Pour  la  rocherche  et  rintormation  sur  le  diveloppemonl  International 
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SHOULD  WE  CHANGE  KENYA ' S  CULTURE? 
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INQUIRY  STEPS 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

ACTIVITY  16 

Eval uate  the  Decision 
and  the  Process 

Intent:  To  enable  students  to  clarify  the  directions  they  have  taken 
and  to  evaluate  the  appropriateness  and  effectiveness  of  the 
process,  decision  and  action. 

Materials:  Student  Journals 

Time:  40  -  50  minutes 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  You  nay  choose  to  use  one  of  the  following  suggestions  in  order  to 
evaluate  the  following  process. 

a.  Student  journals .  If  you  have  required  students  to  maintain 
a  journal  throughout  the  unit ,  they  may  he  used: 

.  by  you  to  evaluate  students  in  terms  of  changing  value 
positions 

.  by  you  to  encourage  students  to  employ  a  similar  process  in 
examining  other  concerns 

.  by  students  to  look  back  over  daily  entries  in  order  to  see 
their  growth  experience . 

b.  Student-led  discussion  focusing  on  the  following  questions: 

"What  did  you  learn  about  yourself?" 

"What  do  you  know  about  the  Kenyans  as  a  result  of  your 
Kenyan  experience?" 

"Should  we  concern  ourselves  with  the  welfare  of  the 
Kenyans?" 

"In  your  opinion  why  did  we  study  this  unit  at  all?" 

You  may  wish  to  base  your  future  modifications  of  the  unit  on 
student  responses  to  these  and  other  questions . 
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APPENDIX  A 


STUDENT  RESOURCES 
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ACTIVITY  3  -  CYCLE  A 


KENYA 


ACTIVITY  3  "  CYCLE  A 


SR  2 


AFRICA 
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THE  WORLD 


ACTIVITY  3  -  CYCLE  A 


RESOURCES 

KENYA  (PEOPLE  OF  THE  WORLD  SERIES) 

Topic  Page 

Family  Life . 53-60 

Marriage . 61-64 

Education . 67-68 

Religion . 78-80 

Traditional  Beliefs  .  82 

Ceremonies . 83-85 

KENYA  -  FOCUS  ON  NATIONALISM 

Topic  Page 

Conflict  and  War . 6  -  8 

Political  Organization  and  Social  Structure  ....  25  -  27 

Tribes .  28 

Social  Structure  -  Roles  .  29-30 

Use  of  Resources  -  Land  Ownership . 44-45 

Traditions/Customs/Ceremonies  .  64-67 

Religion/Traditional  Beliefs  .  72-74 

CULTURES  AND  COMMODITIES 
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TONGO 


African  children  are  taught  by  a  great  number  of  adults,  often  the  elders 
of  their  families  and  villages.  The  elders  traditionally  have  been  the 
figures  of  authority  in  the  village.  They  tell  stories,  explaining  the 
history  and  beliefs  of  their  people,  and  provide  discipline.  Below  is 
one  child's  story  and  the  lesson  learned  from  an  elder. 


'k-k'k'k-k’k'k-k 


Tongo,  my  round-faced  friend,  was  reckless.  He  and  I  and  several  of  our 
playmates  had  been  inviting  trouble  all  day.  We  played  war  games  . . . 

In  the  center  of  our  kitchen  floor,  three  large  rocks  formed  a  triangle 
within  which  firewood  was  placed.  These  rocks  seemed  a  fine  place  for 
an  ambush.  As  Tongo  and  I  leaped  out  from  behind  them  to  surprise  the 
enemy,  we  kicked  over  one  of  the  stones.  A  fine  new  clay  pot  ...  was 
poised  atop  the  rocks.  This  crockery  made  a  fearful  clatter  as  the 
rock  bashed  in  the  fat  sides.  Tongo  and  I  were  too  appalled  at  what 
we  had  done  to  pursue  our  fleeing  adversaries.  We  just  stood  there  and 
looked  at  one  another.  Presently,  one  of  the  elders,  a  man  too  old  to 
work  or  hunt,  limped  over  to  investigate  the  racket.  He  said  nothing 
at  first.  lie  stood  there  looking  as  sad  as  we  felt  for  what  seemed  a 

terribly  long  time.  Finally,  he  told  us  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

There  seemed  to  be  more  crumbs  of  pottery  on  that  floor  than  there  are 
stars  in  the  sky  ... 

The  old  man  then  commanded  us  to  put  the  pieces  together  again  into  a 

pot.  I  was  full  of  tears  but  I  tried  not  to  let  any  of  them  splash  down 

on  the  the  fearful  mess.  I  tool;  the  order  literally  and  tried  to  see  how 
some  of  the  larger  fragments  might  go  together,  but  Tongo  was  saucy.  The 
elder  was  relentless.  We  had  made  many  pieces  out  of  one.  Now  we  must 
make  one  out  of  many. 

When  Tongo  informed  the  elder  that  lie  himself  could  not  do  the  thing  he 
asked  us,  the  elder  did  not  say  another  word.  He  picked  us  up  as  though 
we  were  a  pair  of  pups,  one  of  us  under  each  of  his  arms.  I  tried  not 
to  wiggle  any  more  than  I  could  help  as  he  carried  us  to  Tongo' s  home. 

The  elder  then  explained  to  Tongo 's  parents  what  we  had  done,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  beat  Tongo,  not  because  he  had  broken  the  fine  pot,  but 

because  lie  had  not  shown  proper  respect  to  an  elder  .  .  . 

With  Tongo' s  parents  and  myself  looking  on,  the  old  man  poked  Tongo' s 

head  between  his  ancient  skinny  legs.  Tongo  was  then  clamped  in  the 

appropriate  posture  for  spanking,  a  posture  with  which  I  was  quite 
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familiar.  Tongo  caught  every  bit  of  strength  in  the  old  man’s  arms,  and 
bellowed  like  a  bush  cow. 

I  expected  to  receive  the  same  treatment  as  a  sort  of  preventive  medicine 
against  sauciness  but  when  the  elder  was  through  with  Tongo  he  turned  to 
me  and  said  a  tribal  proverb,  "Tongues  cause  more  trouble  than  weapons 
of  war".  I  had  heard  this  said  by  the  elders  many  times  but  the  day  we 
broke  the  pot,  I  heard  it  with  meaning  in  it!  I  can  still  recall  the 
burning  look  in  the  old  man’s  eyes  as  he  said  the  words  slowly  and 
separately  as  though  he  were  branding  me  with  a  great  truth. 

In  this  he  succeeded. 


Leppert,  Ella  C.  and  Johnson,  Ellen  C.K.  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  Columbus, 
Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing  Co.,  1980,  pp.  48  -  49. 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing  Company. 
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MANY  WIVES 


The  following  account  describes  the  life  of  one  child  whose  father  had 
many  wives. 


•k'k'k'k'k-k'k'k'k 


(My  father)  had  nine  wives.  I  used  once  to  be  ashamed  to  talk  about  this 

in  front  of  Europeans  and  Americans.  I  am  not  ashamed  any  more,  for  now 

I  know  a  little  history  ....  I  do  not  want  polygamy  for  myself  and  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  a  custom  that  will  last  among  my  people  in  the  modern 
world.  But  I  know  many  good  people,  and  wise  people,  and  many  happy  people, 
too,  who  follow  the  custom  of  their  fathers  and  are  polygamists.  Customs 
change,  but  not  all  people  change  at  the  same  time. 

(Father  was  rich  in  goats,  but  the  Government  decreed  that  every  man  must 

reduce  his  herd  to  keep  them  from  overgrazing.)  So,  rather  than  sell  the 
goats  he  was  not  allowed  to  keep.  Father  and  Mother  decided  to  use  the 
goats  as  "ruracio",  or  a  bride-gift,  a  dowry,  to  secure  another  wife.  This, 
too,  is  a  custom  that  many  people  have.  Mother  did  not  object  for  she, 
as  a  first  wife,  would  now  have  another  woman  to  help  her  with  the  garden 
and  the  household  tasks.  I  did  not  object  for  now  I  could  boast  to  the 
other  boys  that  my  father  was  becoming  a  very  rich  man  -  he  had  two  wives . 

I  would  also  have  a  "maitu  munyinyi",  or  "small  mother",  in  addition  to 
my  "maitu",  or  real  mother.... 

My  father  took  about  fifty  of  his  goats,  and  went . . . to  find  a  bride.  The 
usual  custom  is  for  the  man  to  "court"  the  girl,  but  sometimes,  when  taking 
a  second  or  a  third  wife,  a  man  would  first  make  arrangements  with  her 
relatives  who  then  would  ask  if  she  wanted  to  marry  the  young  man.  Father 
saw  the  girl  he  liked  and  began  to  discuss  the  amount  of  ruracio  with  her 
brother.  But  the  girl  knew  her  rights,  and  said  she  would  never  marry  any 
man  until  she  saw  him  and  decided  whether  she  would  like  him  for  a  husband. 
My  father  was  a  strong  and  handsome  man.  She  saw  him  and  she  liked  him; 
so  "the  goats  were  passed". 

I  was  very  excited  while  waiting  to  see  my  maitu  munyinyi.  Mother  was  busy 
making  arrangements  to  receive  her,  the  woman  she  would  call  muiru  wakwa, 
"One  who  is  next  to  me".  When  Father  brought  her  home  to  the  new  nyumba 
(woman’s  hut)  that  was  built  for  her,  all  of  us  were  pleased.  Now  I  had  a 
rich  father,  two  mothers  and  a  sister.  What  more  could  a  Kikuyu  child  ask 
for? 

Leppert,  Ella  C.  and  Johnson,  Ellen  C.K.  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  Columbus, 
Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing  Co.,  1980,  p.46. 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing  Company. 
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A  LUHYA  CHILDHOOD 


The  extended  family  and  the  tribe  have  a  great  influence  on  the  life 
of  each  child.  Although  the  details  of  child-raising  may  vary  from 
one  ethnic  group  to  another,  the  methods  are  quite  similar  throughout 
Kenya.  In  the  following  selection,  Joseph  Lijembe,  a  member  of  the 
Luhya  tribe,  describes  his  childhood.  As  you  read  the  rest  of  this 
chapter,  remember  Lijembe’ s  childhood  and  compare  it  to  the  way  he 
raises  his  children. 


********* 

My  mother  had  had  two  daughters  before  my  arrival.  My  father's  kinsfolk 
all  hoped  that  the  next  birth  would  bring  a  boy,  and  my  father  (claims) 
that  if  I  had  turned  out  to  be  a  baby  girl,  he  would  have  seriously 
considered  looking  for  another  wife  who,  as  he  thought,  would  have  given 
him  male  offspring.  Both  of  my  sisters  died  long  before  I  was  aware 
there  had  been  any  children  before  me.... 

...My  father  chose  three  names  for  me:  Muloli,  my  grandfather’s  name, 
Shigogodi,  a  local  hero's  name,  and  Lijembe,  which  in  English  means 
"hoe"!  (The  idea  here  was  that  my  father  had  just  purchased  such  an 
implement  (tool)  from  an  Asian  shop-owner  at  Kakamega  for  the  purpose 
of  cultivating  his  shamba.  In  fact,  he  may  have  been  one  of  the  first 
farmers  in  the  area  to  use  this  new  implement.)  I  am  told  I  would  stop 
crying  only  when  my  third  name,  Lijembe,  was  called,  so  that  the  other 
two  names  became  less  frequently  used.... 

My  parents  made  a  point  of  introducing  me  to  their  various  kinsmen 
(relatives) .  Visits  to  relatives  would  be  made  (according  to  custom) 
on  three  occasions:  (1)  when  the  child  was  about  a  month  old,  (2) 
when  the  child  was  teething,  and  (3)  when  the  child  was  able  to  talk. 
Gifts  for  each  occasion  were  different,  by  custom.  I  am  told  that  my 
first  visit  was  to  my  (mother's  relatives),  where  I  was  showered  with 
various  gifts,  one  of  which  had  to  be  a  cow.  (This  cow  was  to  remain 
in  our  home  until  I  was  old  enough  to  see  it  and  decide  what  to  do 
with  it.)  The  visits  to  my  father's  relatives  were  arranged  as  soon 
as  I  had  been  introduced  to  my  mother's  relatives.  An  important  point 
about  our  society  is  that  a  wife  becomes  more  closely  linked  with  her 
husband's  (family)  with  each  child  she  bears.  Similarly  the  man 
acquires  (importance)  in  the  society  through  every  child  raised.  These 
visits  served  as  a  means  of  informing  especially  the  distant  relatives 
that  their  (line  of  descent)  was  steadily  being  extended.... 
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I  was  not  yet  four  years  old  when  my  sister  was  born....  Because  there 
was  no  older  sister  in  the  family,  and  my  mother  had  to  go  off  to  work 
in  the  shamba  every  day,  it  wasn't  long  before  I  was  obliged,  though 
still  a  very  young  child  myself,  to  become  the  day-to-day  "nurse"  for 
my  baby  sister. . . . 

In  our  home  the  day  would  start  with  early  morning  duties  for  all  the 
members  of  our  household  except  the  baby,  Mang'ong'o  Alusa.  My  father 
would  put  out  our  animals,  which  included  cows,  goats,  and  sheep.  He 
would  then  sharpen  the  farm  tools  and  go  to  the  farm,  very  often  without 
breakfast.  My  mother  would  fetch  water  from  the  river,  clean  shiko,  that 
area  of  the  house  occupied  by  our  domestic  animals  at  night,  and  . . .  feed 
Alusa.  On  my  arrival  from  Grandfather's  hut,  which  used  to  be  at  sunrise, 
(children  of  about  the  same  age  would  generally  sleep  in  their  grandfather's 
hut  if  they  were  boys,  and  in  their  grandmother's  hut  if  they  were  girls) 

I  would  be  sent  to  look  for  fire  from  other  homes;  if,  that  is,  my  mother 
had  been  careless  about  keeping  hers  burning  through  the  night.  I  would 
build  or  stir  up  the  fire  in  the  fireplace,  and  leave  it  for  my  mother  to 
make  breakfast.  This  breakfast  was  a  maize  meal,  which  was  meant  for  my 
father.  I  would  be  asked  to  eat  bujeni,  the  remains  of  the  previous  day's 
supper.  My  mother  would  check  Alusa 's  porridge,  which  had  been  made  out 
of  millet  (a  very  small  grain)  flour  and  stored  in  a  gourd  (hard-shelled 
fruit)  for  ready  use.... She  would  then  wake  up  the  baby  to  give  her  the 
last  feed  for  the  morning.  And  lastly,  before  moving  off  to  the  shamba, 
she  would  give  me  instructions:  Do  not  leave  the  home  unguarded,  she 
would  tell  me,  for  fear  that  thieves  would  steal  our  property.  Do  not 
leave  Alusa  crying  for  long  periods  of  time,  for  that  would  be  dangerous 
to  her  health.  Feed  her  when  she  cries.  Guard  the  chickens  from  wild 
cats  and  the  chicks  from  wild  birds.  Be  helpful  to  visitors  and  strangers 
who  ask  you  for  information.  Finally,  she  would  promise  to  bring  me  a 
present  -  a  piece  of  fruit,  a  potato  -  when  she  returned  from  work.  Then 
she  would  leave,  not  to  return  until  very  late  in  the  evening. 


Fox,  Lorene  K.  (Ed.).  East  African  Childhood.  Nairobi:  Oxford 
University  Press,  East  and  Central  Africa. 

Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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ACTIVITY  3  -  CYCLE  A 

HOMESTEADS  AND  HOUSES 


Traditional  extended  families  in  Kenya  live  in  homesteads,  collections 
of  small  houses  often  within  a  fence  of  trees  or  bushes.  Nearly  all  homes 
are  made  of  a  combination  of  hardened  mud  and  wooden  sticks  and  poles.  The 
roofs  are  thatched  with  tightly  bound  bunches  of  long  grass.  The  houses 
are  simple  but  not  uncomfortable  or  unhealthy.  Indeed,  most  Africans  would 
agree  that  the  traditional  homesteads  are  often  superior  to  the  crowded  and 
bare  quarters  of  the  poorer  city-dwellers. 


KIKUYU  HOMESTEAD.  The 
first  house  to  the  left 
of  the  gate  is  called 
the  tlvlngiAa  and  belongs 
to  the  head  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  The  first  wife’s 
house  is  directly  oppo¬ 
site  it,  with  the  other 
wives’  houses  arranged 
so  that  the  hut  of  the 
youngest  wife  is  near¬ 
est  the  th'iviQ jJia. . 


What  is  it  like  to  live  in  an  African  homestead?  In  the  following 
selection,  a  Kikuyu  describes  the  home  in  which  he  grew  up. 

From  Kenya:  People  of  the  World  Series  edited  by  Larry  Cuban. 

Copyright  (P)  1973  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Reprinted  by  permission. 

Three  photographs  reprinted  by  permission  as  above. 
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A  traditional  Kikuyu  house 
is  not  laid  out  in. . .  (an  un¬ 
planned)  fashion.  Entering  the 
door  of  the  nyumba  (a  woman's 
home)  one  will  find  that  a  screen 
faces  him  shutting  off  the  inside 
of  the  house,  a  "ruhirigo".  The 
center  of  the  floor  is  used  for 
meals  and  sitting.  At  the  back 
of  the  house  directly  opposite 
the  door  was  my  mother's  bed. 

On  one  side  of  it  was  a  little 
cupboard  and  shelf  where  things 
like  knives,  sticks  for  herding 
goats,  and  sometimes  a  spear  or 
bow  and  arrow  were  kept.  On  the 
other  side  of  my  mother's  bed 
was  a  kind  of  pantry  for  gourds 
and  foods.  Next  to  the  pantry 
on  the  right  were  the  beds  re¬ 
served  for  the  girls.  Around 
the  walls  in  the  space  not  used 
for  beds  and  storage  we  kept  a  space  for  goats  and  sheep ... .Always  there 
is  a  special  spot  called  the  "Gichegu"  for  fattening  a  ram  or  two.  Good 
mothers  always  kept  the  nyumba  very  clean.  In  general  the  men's  house  or 
thingira  has  the  same  equipment  but  not  so  much  of  it;  custom  does  not 
demand  that  it  be  so  precisely  arranged. 


When  I  was  very  small  I  slept  in  the  nyumba.  When  I  grew  older  I  was 
proud  of  being  able  to  sleep  in  the  thingira  with  the  men. 


From  "Our  House¬ 
hold  at  Stotan" 
from  Child  of 
Two  Worlds  by 
R.  Mungo 
Gatheru,  p.18 


Reprinted  by 
permission  of 
Routledge  & 
Kegan  Paul  Ltd. 
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CONTINUAL  LIFE 

The  individual  African  animist  thinks  of  himself  not  only  as  a  member  of 
his  family  and  village  but  also  as  a  part  of  an  unbroken  chain  of  life 
that  includes  his  dead  ancestors,  his  living  relatives,  and  his  descend¬ 
ants  yet  unborn.  He  honors  his  remotest  ancestors  as  the  founders  of  his 
tribe  and  imagines  them  as  having  been  men  of  enormous  size  and  strength. 
These  father-founders  are  often  accorded  the  stature  of  gods,  ranking  just 
below  the  central  creative  power  or  life  force  that  is  the  heart  of  the 
living  world.  They  and  all  the  great  chiefs,  magicians,  and  holy  men  who 
have  followed  them  live  in  the  spirit  world  and  maintain  their  influence 
and  supernatural  power  over  the  lives  of  the  living  generations.  No  life 
is  ever  lost;  death  simply  multiplies  the  ranks  of  the  spirit  world. 

The  living  are  also  part  of  an  enormous  kinship  pattern.  They  are  bound 
together  by  ethnic  or  tribal  ties,  which  are  based  on  a  common  ancestry, 
and  by  their  belief  in  a  spirit  world  peopled  by  gods  and  ancestors  known 
to  all.  Every  living  person  has  his  place  in  family  and  clan,  and  the 
social  relationships  of  the  African  family  regulate  his  life. 


ANIMIST  BELIEFS 

The  spiritual  beliefs  of  each  Negro  ethnic  group  vary  in  detail  from  region 
to  region,  just  as  do  the  names  of  the  spirits  in  which  they  believe  and 
the  rituals  associated  with  these  spirits.  The  people  living  around  Mount 
Kilimanjaro  in  Tanzania,  for  example,  call  the  great  mountain  "God's  throne" 
and  describe  its  mystic  power  in  many  legends.  The  women  of  the  Masai 
tribes  pray  at  dawn  to  the  morning  star. 

However,  all  African  animist  religions  contain  certain  central  beliefs  that 
are  remarkably  similar.  At  the  core  of  African  animism  is  the  belief  in  a 
religious  hierarchy  headed  by  an  omnipotent  but  remote  God  or  life  force. 
Under  his  command  are  the  spirits  that  control  such  forces  of  nature  as  the 
sun,  the  stars,  the  water,  and  the  wind.  Below  these  spirits  are  the  lesser 
spirits  of  river  and  forest,  field  and  mountain,  thunder  and  lightning. 
Ranking  just  below  these  lesser  spirits  are  the  ancestors. 

Animists  believe  that  the  spirits  have  a  constant  influence  on  the  life  of 
every  individual.  They  believe  that  just  as  the  original  creator  has  given 
man  life,  so  he  has  endowed  every  living  thing  that  he  has  created  with  the 
power  that  makes  it  function. 

In  each  African  language,  the  word  for  this  life  force  or  power  is  different 
the  words  nye  or  nyama  are  sometimes  used.  But  whatever  the  language,  the 
word  always  includes  the  idea  of  life  and  power  and  spirit  and  soul  all  in 
one . 
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To  the  animist,  this  supernatural  power  does  not  come  from  a  distant 
creator  but  actually  exists  in  the  sun,  in  the  wind,  in  the  water,  in  the 
forest,  in  the  crops,  in  the  animals,  and  in  the  living  spirits  of  the 
dead.  These  spiritual  forces  control  life  and  death,  good  and  evil.  They 
determine  everything  that  happens.  No  distinction  is  made  between  natural 
and  supernatural,  between  matter  and  spirit,  between  the  living  and  the 
dead  because  the  animist  recognizes  no  differences  between  these  concepts. 


ANIMIST  RITUALS 

The  elders  of  the  tribe  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  proper  observance 
of  tribal  ritual  because  they  are  closest  in  time  to  the  ancestors.  They 
call  on  the  ancestors  to  act  as  their  intermediaries  with  God  who  is  so 
remote  that  man  cannot  deal  directly  with  him.  The  elders  see  to  it  that 
members  of  the  clan  behave  in  ways  that  will  please  the  ancestors,  and  they 
also  serve  on  a  council  that  settles  both  family  and  village  problems  in 
acceptable  ways. 

Even  the  elders,  however,  cannot  cope  with  a  crisis  without  the  help  of  the 
spirits.  Since  most  individuals  do  not  feel  adequate  to  deal  with  the 
spirits,  they  call  on  someone  with  special  powers  to  act  for  them  -  a  medicine 
man,  a  priest,  or  a  diviner.  These  specialists  have  been  trained  as  guardians 
of  spiritual  traditions  and  they  are  respected  and  obeyed  because  of  their 
special  ability,  which  is  believed  to  be  derived  from  a  supernatural  source. 


articles  written  by  L.  Samuels,  unit  developer 
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Photograph  courtesy  of  The  Mansell 
Collection  Limited,  London. 
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From  the  collection  of  the  New 
Britain  Museum  of  American  Art, 
Charles  F.  Smith  Fund. 
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Picture  in  the  public  domain. 


Picture  courtesy  of  The  Mansell 
Collection  Limited,  London 
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From  The  Impact  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  by 
Nicholas  B.  Fessenden, 
Copyright  (cT)1978  by 
Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich 
Inc.  and  reproduced  with 
their  permission. 


DEATH  RATES  IN  ENGLAND  1730S-1840S 


Omths  per  ymr  per  1,000  pmrsom 


Photograph  courtesy  of  Photo,  Science  Museum,  London. 
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Photograph  courtesy  of  The 
Collection  Limited,  London 
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Photograph  in  the 
public  domain. 


Photo  courtesy  of  The  New  Book 
of  Knowledge,  Vol.  9,  p.  234, 
Grolier  Incorporated,  1982. 


Photograph  courtesy  of  The  Mansell 
Collection  Limited,  London. 
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From  The.  Impact  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  by  Nancy  W.  Bauer,  copyright 
^^1978  by  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc. 

Reprinted  and  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 


Photograph  courtesy  of  The  Mansell 
Collection  Limited,  London. 
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Sydney  Schwartz  and  John  O'Connor, 
Imperialism  and  the  Emerging  Nations. 
Copyright  ©  1976  Globe  Book  Company,  Inc. 
Used  by  permission. 


Sydney  Schwartz  and  John  O'Connor, 
Imperialism  and  the  Emerging  Nations. 
Copyright  ©  1976  Globe  Book  Company,  Inc. 
Used  by  permission. 
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Photo  courtesy  of  THE  BETTMANN  ARCHIVE,  INC. 


Sydney  Schwartz  and  John  O'Connor, 
Imperialism  and  the  Emerging  Nations. 
Copyright  (c)  1976  Globe  Book  Company,  Inc. 
Used  by  permission. 
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Title  of  Resource  Page (s) 

Kenya  -  Focus  on  Nationalism . 6,  12  -  15 

19  -  23 
48  -  52 

Sub-Saharan  Africa  .  64-69 

86  -  87 
112  -  113 
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RESOURCES 

Title  of  Resource  Page(s) 

Sub-Saharan  Africa  .  75-77 

86  -  87 

Kenya  (People  of  the  World  Series) . 112  -  116 

95  -  97 
123  -  136 

Kenya  -  Focus  on  Nationalism .  6 

12  -  15 
48  -  59 

Cultures  and  Commodities  (Kit) 

"East  Africa"  (Group  3  in  the  Kit) : 

Sheet  55  -  "Colonial  Days  and  Afterwards" 

Sheet  56  -  "Colonialism:  Points  of  View  (1)" 

Sheet  57  -  "Colonialism:  Points  of  View  (2)" 
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THE  COMING  OF  THE  PINK  CHEEKS 


For  some  years  my  eldest  son  had  been  going  to  a  school  kept  by  some 
Pink  Cheeks  only  two  hours'  journey  away.  These  were  not  the  White 
Fathers,  to  whom  my  brother  had  gone,  but  were  quite  different.  They 
wore  clothes  like  the  Pink  Cheeks  who  farmed,  and  many  of  them  were 
women.  They  had  a  medicine  house  where  there  were  many  ill  people; 
there  were  good  medicine-men  and  good  things  were  done  and  sick  people 
were  made  well.  Every  day  my  son  would  go  before  the  sun  was  high 
and  would  come  back  before  the  sun  set.  Then  he  would  eat  and  fall 
asleep,  too  tired  to  sit  around  the  fire  and  be  told  the  stories  and 
history  of  our  people  or  hear  of  the  work  that  had  been  done  or  learn 
the  customs  and  ways  of  our  people  and  their  laws  and  conduct.... 

It  was  in  these  days  that  a  Pink  Cheek  man  came  one  day  to  our  Council . 
He  came  from  far,  from  where  many  of  these  people  lived  in  houses  made 
of  stone  and  where  they  held  their  own  Council. 

He  sat  in  our  midst  and  he  told  us  of  the  king  of  the  Pink  Cheeks,  who 
was  a  great  king  and  lived  in  a  land  over  the  seas. 

"This  great  king  is  now  your  king,"  he  said.  "And  this  land  is  all  his 
land,  though  he  has  said  you  may  live  on  it  as  you  are  his  people  and 
he  is  as  your  father  and  you  are  as  his  sons." 

This  was  strange  news.  For  this  land  was  ours.  We  had  bought  our  land 
with  cattle  in  the  presence  of  the  Elders  and  had  taken  the  oath  and 
it  was  our  own.  We  had  no  king,  we  elected  our  Councils  and  they  made 
our  laws.  A  strange  king  could  not  be  our  king  and  our  land  was  our 
own.  We  had  had  no  battle,  no  one  had  fought  us  to  take  away  our  land 
as,  in  the  past,  had  sometimes  been.  This  land  we  had  had  from  our 
fathers  and  our  fathers'  fathers,  who  had  bought  it.  How  then  could  it 
belong  to  this  king? 

With  patience,  our  leading  Elder  tried  to  tell  this  to  the  Pink  Cheek 
and  he  listened.  But  at  the  end  he  said,  "This  we  know.  But  in  spite 
of  this,  what  I  have  told  you  is  a  fact.  You  have  now  a  king  -  a  good 
and  great  king  who  loves  his  people,  and  you  are  among  his  people.  In 
the  town  called  Nairobi  is  a  council  or  government  that  acts  for  the 
king.  And  his  laws  are  your  laws."... 

For  many  moons  this  thing  was  much  talked  of  by  us.  Then,  when  no  more 
Pink  Cheeks  came  and  things  went  on  as  they  had  always  been,  we  spoke  no 
more . 
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Sometimes  we  heard  of  strange  happenings,  or  even  saw  them  ourselves, 
but  for  the  most  part  life  was  still  as  it  had  always  been.  The  Iron 
Snake,  which  I  had  never  seen,  had  come  and  had  carried  men  on  it,  not 
of  our  people;  then  a  big  path  was  made  through  the  country  half  a  day 
from  our  land.  It  was  wide  enough  for  three  elephants  to  walk  abreast. 

And  stones  were  laid  on  it  and  beaten  flat,  so  that  grain  could  have 
been  threshed  there. 

As  the  years  passed  and  more  and  more  strange  things  happened,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  this  path  or  road  was  a  symbol  of  all  changes.  It  was  along 
this  road  now  that  came  news  from  other  parts;  and  along  it  came  the  new 
box-on-wheels  that  made  men  travel  many  days'  journey  in  one  day  and 
that  brought  things  for  the  market  that  the  women  wanted  to  have,  clothes 
or  beads  to  wear  and  pots  for  cooking.  Along  this  road  the  young  men 
went  when  they  left  to  work  with  the  Pink  Cheeks  and  along  it  too  they 
went  when  that  day  came  that  they  traveled  to  fight  in  the  war  over  the 
sea  that  the  Pink  Cheeks  made  against  each  other. 

It  was  along  this  road  that  many  did  not  come  back  and  some  came  with  no 

legs,  or  who  could  not  see.  Two  of  my  sons  went  and  only  one  came  back, 

and  he  brought  only  one  hand  and  many  strange  new  ideas  and  tales.  Along 
the  road,  too,  went  the  trees  that  men  cut  down  when  they  made  more  and 
more  farms.  Without  trees  to  give  shade  the  ground  was  hot  and  dry  and 
food  grew  not  well. 

By  the  time  that  my  father,  Kimani,  died  and  his  spirit  joined  those  of 
our  ancestors,  our  own  land  was  poor  too.  For  even  though  many  of  our 
family  had  gone  away  to  work  for  the  Pink  Cheeks,  our  numbers  had  increased 
and  there  was  now  no  room  for  the  land  to  rest  and  it  was  tired.  The  food 

it  grew  was  poor  and  there  was  not  enough  grown  on  it  for  all  to  eat. 

Those  of  our  family  who  worked  for  the  Pink  Cheeks  sent  us  food  and  coins 
that  we  could  buy  food  with,  for  else  we  could  not  live. 

Little  by  little,  too,  the  rains  fell  less.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  remember 

the  rains  came  in  plenty  twice  every  year,  the  little  rains  and  the  big 
rains,  and  on  the  hottest  days  there  would  be  heavy  dews,  for  the  trees 
kept  the  land  cool . 

Now  it  was  different;  now  the  little  rains  had  gone  and  the  big  rains 
had  become  little  rains.  The  big  rivers  had  become  little  ones  and  dried 
up  in  the  hottest  time,  and  I  saw  this  was  not  good. 

Now  that  my  father,  Kimani,  was  dead,  I  had  been  chosen  Muramati  of  our 
mbari.  I  was  also  now  a  Ceremonial  Elder,  a  member  of  the  Sacrificial 
Council . 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Ngai  was  tired  of  us.  He  sent  so  little  rain.  We 

must  ask  him  to  look  upon  us  again  and  must  sacrifice  a  ewe  to  please  him. 
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I  spoke  of  this  one  evening,  and  the  Elders  said  it  was  good  to  make 
sacrifice,  for  the  time  of  rain  had  long  passed.  So  the  day  was  fixed 
and  I  was  chosen  to  be  the  leader. 

Little  Kabongo,  my  eldest  grandson,  who  bore  my  name  according  to  our 
custom,  sat  with  us;  he  spoke  then  as  do  the  young  age  group  today  before 
their  elders,  but  which  when  we  were  young  we  did  not. 

"This  is  good,"  he  said.  "For  three  weeks  the  Pastor  at  the  Mission 
School  has  prayed  for  rain." 

"Which  will  send  rain,  do  you  think,  the  God  of  the  Pink  Cheeks  or  Ngai?" 
asked  a  small  boy. 

"Neither,"  announced  a  young  man,  son  of  one  of  my  brothers,  who  was  a 
schoolteacher.  "I  have  read  in  books  that  it  is  the  trees  that  make  the 
rains  come.  Now  that  the  trees  are  cut  down  there  is  no  rain.  In  the 
Sacred  Grove  on  the  hills  there  is  rain." 

The  small  boy  was  listening,  full  of  wonder. 

"And  who  makes  the  trees  grow?  Surely  that  is  God,"  said  my  grandson. 
"For  the  Pastor  says  that  God  made  everything,  that  God  is  greater  than 
Ngai." 

Such  discussions  among  the  young  were  frequent,  and  to  hear  them  made 
me  sad.  For  this  new  learning  seemed  to  pull  this  way  and  that  way  so 
that  no  one  knew  what  was  right. 

But  all  this  talk  did  not  make  more  food  nor  bring  us  rain. 

As  there  was  now  so  little  land  and  we  were  so  many,  the  boys  as  they 
became  men  would  go  away,  some  to  work  on  farms  for  the  Pink  Cheeks, 
some  to  a  new  kind  of  schoolfarm  for  men,  where  they  learned  the  new 
customs  and  also  some  curious  ways;  for  these  grown  men  were  made  to 
play  games  like  little  boys,  running  after  balls  which  they  threw. 

This  they  did  instead  of  good  work. 

Munene,  one  of  my  younger  brothers,  had  been  one  of  these.  He  had  been 
away  a  long  time,  and  when  he  came  back  he  wore  clothes  like  a  Pink 
Cheek  and  he  came  with  one  of  them,  in  a  box-on-wheels,  which  is  called 
motor-car,  along  the  new  road. 

The  Pink  Cheek  called  a  Council  together  and  when  all,  both  Elders  and 
the  young  men,  were  assembled  and  sat  round,  he  spoke.  He  spoke  of 
Munene;  he  told  us  of  his  learning  and  of  his  knowledge  of  the  customs 
of  the  Pink  Cheeks  and  of  his  cleverness  at  organizing. 
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"Because  of  this,"  he  said,  "and  because  he  is  a  wise  man,  the  Government, 
the  Council  of  Muthungu  that  meets  in  Nairobi,  have  honored  him  and,  in 
honoring  him,  are  honoring  you  all." 

He  paused  and  looked  around  at  us.  Beside  him  Munene  stood  smiling. 

"He  has  been  appointed  Chief  of  this  district  and  he  will  be  your  mouth 
and  our  mouth.  He  will  tell  us  the  things  that  you  want  to  say  and  he 
will  tell  you  the  things  that  we  want  to  say  to  you.  He  has  learned  our 
language  and  our  laws  and  he  will  help  you  to  understand  and  keep  them." 

We  Elders  looked  at  each  other.  Was  this  the  end  of  everything  that  we 
had  known  and  worked  for?  What  magic  had  this  son  of  my  father  made  that 
he  who  was  not  yet  an  Elder  should  be  made  leader  over  us  all  who  were 
so  much  older  and  wiser  in  the  ways  of  our  people?  It  was  as  if  a  thunder¬ 
bolt  had  fallen  among  us. 

The  Pink  Cheeks  went  oni 

"Your  new  Chief  will  collect  the  tax  on  huts,  and  choose  the  places  for 
the  new  schools  that  you  will  build  everywhere,  so  that  your  children  may 
be  taught  to  read  and  write.  He  will  raise  the  money  for  that  from  you 
all.  I  have  spoken."... 

When  the  Pink  Cheek  had  gone  there  was  much  talk.  We  asked  Munene  to  tell 
us  how  this  had  come  about  and  why  he  was  set  above  the  Elders  in  this  way. 

"It  is  because  they  do  not  understand  our  laws  and  Councils,"  he  told  us. 
"Because  I  speak  their  language  and  because  when  I  went  away  in  their  wars 
I  had  many  medals." 

The  medals  we  knew  about,  for  we  had  seen  them.  Many  had  them. 

We  spoke  then  of  the  tax  on  huts.  It  was  heavy,  for  some  men  had  many 
huts.  Those  men  who  had  gone  to  work  on  the  farms  of  the  Pink  Cheeks 
sent  us  money,  but  this  we  needed  to  buy  food.  More  men,  therefore,  must 
go. 

Munene  gave  us  some  good  advice.  He  told  that  men  were  wanted  in  Nairobi 
to  build  the  new  houses  made  of  stone,  both  for  the  Pink  Cheeks  to  live 
in  and  where  they  sat  to  make  business  and  trading.  Our  men  could  go 
there  and  earn  coins  and  then  they  could  come  back  when  they  had  plenty. 

This  was  good,  for  in  this  way  we  would  pay  our  tax  and  no  man  would  be 
taken  by  the  Pink  Cheeks  for  not  paying.  So  our  young  men  went  away 
down  the  new  road,  we  were  left  to  grow  what  food  we  could,  and  all  was 
as  usual .... 
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It  was  while  these  men  were  still  away  to  make  money  for  our  hut  tax 
that  ten  of  our  people  came  back  from  the  farms  where  they  worked.  They 
were  not  needed,  they  said,  there  was  no  work  for  them  there.  With  many 
others,  they  had  been  sent  back  without  money  and  without  food,  because 
there  were  bad  people  who  troubled  the  land. 

This  was  the  beginning.  Along  the  new  road  had  come  big  boxes-on-wheels 
that  they  called  lorries  (trucks),  in  which  they  had  carted  logs  from 
the  forest.  Now  these  came  filled  with  people.  Many  had  no  homes,  for 
their  land  had  gone  to  the  Pink  Cheeks.  Some  had  no  homes  because  their 
land  had  gone  to  be  mined  for  gold.  We  could  not  let  them  starve,  so 
we  took  them  on  our  land.... 

It  was  the  end  of  the  dry  season  and  there  was  little  food  left  in  the 
storehouses.  Our  mbari  had  now  grown  big,  and  all  these  newcomers  on 
our  land  must  eat  too.  Altogether  there  were  1,200  people  on  the  200 
acres  of  land  my  grandfather's  father  had  bought.  There  was  not  enough 
room  to  grow  all  the  food. 

In  the  dry  season  many  goats  and  cattle  had  died  for  want  of  water.  The 
harvest  had  been  thin  and  there  was  little  left,  and  there  was  no  money 
to  buy  food;  the  last  had  gone  for  our  hut  tax.  I  heard  the  crying  of 
children  and  I  saw  the  women  weaken  in  their  work.  The  old  men  would 
sit  near  their  huts,  too  feeble  to  walk. 

Wangari,  whose  once-strong  breasts  hung  like  empty  bags  and  whose  eyes 
were  deep  in  her  head,  came  to  me  where  I  sat  by  my  hut. 

"Kabongo,  son  of  Kimani,"  she  said,  sitting  close,  "we  women  are  tired; 
there  is  no  food  and  the  children  are  hungry;  the  young  men  have  no 
stomachs  and  the  old  men  are  withering  as  dry  leaves.  You  yourself  are 
weak  or  before  this  you  would  have  taken  counsel  with  the  Elders.  Speak 
now,  for  our  people  wait  to  hear  your  word." 

I  was  roused.  What  she  said  was  true.  This  was  no  time  to  sit  and  wait. 
We  must  hold  Council. 

The  Council  met  again  under  the  Mugomo  tree.  There  were  few,  for  the  new 
laws  of  the  Pink  Cheeks  had  forbidden  big  meetings.  I  looked  round  at  my 
friends  and  was  sad.  Their  faces  were  anxious  and  their  skin  was  loose 
on  their  bones.  Even  Muonji,  who  always  used  to  joke,  had  no  smile.  For 
each  one  had  been  hungry  for  many  days,  and  each  one  told  the  same  story. 
Everywhere  there  was  a  shortage  of  food,  for  there  was  no  land  and  all 
the  time  people  were  being  sent  back  from  distant  parts.  There  was 
uneasiness  and  some  of  our  tribesmen  were  troubling  our  people  too  much 
because  they  wanted  to  drive  the  Pink  Cheeks  from  our  country.  This  the 
Elders  told  in  Council  and  were  uneasy,  for  we  wanted  no  war  with  the 
Pink  Cheeks;  we  only  wanted  land  to  grow  food. 
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"We  must  ask  the  Council  of  the  Pink  Cheeks  to  lend  us  some  of  the  land 
we  had  lent  to  them,"  said  one  who  came  from  a  place  where  there  was 
land  held  by  the  government  for  future  farms  and  not  yet  in  use. 

All  agreed  that  this  would  be  good  and  for  Munene,  who  as  Chief  was  our 
spokesman,  we  made  a  message  to  give  to  the  Governor.  What  we  told  to 
Munene  he  made  marks  with  and,  when  we  had  finished,  he  spoke  it  to  us 
again  and  it  was  good. . . . 

Munene  took  our  message  and  he  took  also  a  gift  of  honey  and  eggs  and 
went  away  down  the  long  road  and  left  us  to  wait. 

We  waited  many  days,  with  hope.  It  was  a  whole  moon  before  Munene  came 
back.  He  came  to  us  slowly  and  sadly,  and  we  knew  from  his  way  that  the 
news  was  bad. 

"They  will  not  give  the  land,"  he  said.  "They  say  they  have  no  more  land 
for  us." 

And  he  told  us  many  things  that  were  not  good;  he  told  us  of  rebellions 
of  some  of  our  people,  bad  men  who  took  our  laws  and  ceremonies  and 
degraded  them;  of  the  Pink  Cheek  warriors  and  of  some  he  called  Police 
who  did  unjust  things  to  our  people,  who  took  good  men  and  loyal  to  the 
Queen  away  from  their  work,  and  after  much  useless  talk,  sent  them  too 
to  live  on  this  land  where  there  is  no  food. 

So  I  am  sitting  before  my  hut  and  I  wait.  For  soon  the  time  will  come 
for  me  to  creep  away  into  the  forest  to  die.  Day  by  day  my  people  grow 
thinner  and  weaker  and  the  children  are  hungry;  and  who  am  I,  an  old  man, 
to  eat  the  food  that  would  come  to  them? 

As  I  sit  I  ponder  often  on  the  ancient  prophesy  of  Mogo  wa  Kebiro .  Has 
the  Pink  Cheek  brought  good  to  my  people?  Are  the  new  ways  he  has  shown 
us  better  than  our  own  ways? 

Something  has  taken  away  the  meaning  of  our  lives;  it  has  taken  the  full 
days,  the  good  work  in  the  sunshine,  the  dancing  and  the  song;  it  has 
taken  away  laughter  and  the  joy  of  living;  the  kinship  and  the  love  within 
a  family;  above  all,  it  has  taken  from  us  the  wise  way  of  our  living  in 
which  our  lives  from  birth  to  death  were  dedicated  to  Ngai,  supreme  of 
all,  and  which,  with  our  system  of  age  groups  and  our  Councils,  insured 
for  all  our  people  a  life  of  responsibility  and  goodness.  Something  has 
taken  away  our  belief  in  our  Ngai  and  in  the  goodness  of  men.  And  there 
is  not  enough  land  on  which  to  feed. 

These  good  things  of  the  days  when  we  were  happy  and  strong  have  been 
taken,  and  now  we  have  many  laws  and  many  clothes  and  men  dispute  among 
themselves  and  have  no  love.  There  is  discontent  and  argument  and  violence 
and  hate,  and  a  vying  with  each  other  for  power,  and  men  seem  to  care  more 
for  disputes  about  ideas  than  for  the  fullness  of  life  where  all  work  and 
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live  for  all. 

The  young  men  are  learning  new  ways,  the  children  make  marks  which  they 
call  writing,  but  they  forget  their  own  language  and  customs,  they  know 
not  the  laws  of  their  people,  and  they  do  not  pray  to  Ngai.  They  ride 
fast  in  motor-cars,  they  work  fire-sticks  that  kill,  they  make  music 
from  a  box.  But  they  have  no  land  and  no  food  and  they  have  lost 
laughter. 


Clark,  Leon  E.,  ed.  Through  African  Eyes:  Cultures  in  Change,  Book  IV. 

New  York:  Praeger  Publishers,  Inc.,  1972,  pp.  26  -  38. 

Article  courtesy  of  George  Ronald,  Publisher,  Oxford. 
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AID  SIMULATION 

CANADIAN  AID  PROPOSAL  I 

This  proposal  involves  three  separate  projects,  each  of  which  is 
limited  in  scope  and  cost. 


Project  A: 
Description : 

Result : 

Project  B: 
Description : 

Result : 

Project  C: 
Description : 


Result : 


Six  Water  Wells 

To  provide  equipment  for  drilling  six  water  holes: 
pipes  for  casing,  concrete  tanks,  pumps  and  engines 
and  salary  for  one  expert. 

Will  provide  water  for  18,000  inhabitants  of  the  area 
and  for  their  herds  of  cattle  and  goats. 

Community  Garden,  Meru 

To  establish  a  community  garden  at  Meru  in  20  acres  of 
land. 

The  provision  of  food  for  the  200  famine  struck  people 
of  the  area. 

School  Transportation,  Nairobi 

To  provide  transportation  for  16  girls  to  attend 
secondary  school  classes  10  -  12  kilometres  from  home. 


To  allow  the  students  to  continue  to  go  to 
school . 


Additional  information  for  the 
Canadian  Representatives  making 
Proposal  I  can  be  found  in  the 
article  ’’Simplicity  Finds  Favor 
in  African  Aid  Plans"  -  SR  17. 
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CANADIAN  AID  PROPOSAL  II 


This  proposal  involves  setting  aside  extensive  areas  of  land  as 
protected  game  reserves  and  provides  funds  for  the  Canadian 
wildlife  experts,  who  fear  the  extinction  of  much  of  Kenya’s  unique 
wildlife,  to  manage  the  reserves  on  a  long  term  basis. 

Additional  information  for  the  Canadian  representatives  making 
Proposal  II  can  be  found  in  ’’Rangers  and  Poachers",  pp.  40  -  43  of 
Kenya  -  People  of  the  World  series,  and  in  the  article  "A  farewell 

to  Africa"  -  SR  18. 
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CANADIAN  AID  PROPOSAL  III 

This  proposal  consists  of  a  series  of  scholarships  to  be  awarded 
to  worthy  Kenyan  students  over  the  next  five  years.  The  selected 
students  will  study  economics,  engineering,  business  or  medicine 
at  a  Canadian  university. 


Additional  information  for  the  Canadian  representatives  making 
Proposal  III  can  be  found  in  the  article  "Betty  and  Martha"  -  SR  19 
and  in  the  filmstrip  "Education  -  What  For?"  from  the  kit  THIRD 
WORLD  Development  of  Underdevelopment. 
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CANADIAN  AID  PROPOSAL  IV 
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This  proposal  is  a  massive  aid  project  involving  reforestation  of 
Kenyan  lands  which  were  once  excellent  pasturelands .  Because  the 
deep-rooted  vegetation  was  cut  down,  the  area  is  now  semi-desert. 

The  reforestation  will  allow  for  the  return  of  the  natural  grasses 
necessary  for  pastureland. 

The  project’s  very  high  cost  and  the  lack  of  trained  Kenyan 
personnel  require  that  this  project  be  a  joint  Kenyan -Canadian 
venture  using  Canadian  expertise  and  technology  and  Kenyan  workers. 
As  part  of  the  agreement  the  money  given  to  Kenya  would  have  to  be 
used  to  buy  the  necessary  equipment  from  Canada. 
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KENYAN  OFFICIALS  GROUP  A 


This  group  is  composed  of  Kenyan  government  officials  headed  by 
the  Minister  of  Development. 


Additional  information  for  the  Kenyan  government  officials  can  be 
found  in  the  following  articles:  "The  Draining  Away  of  Aid"  -  SR  20, 
"Simplicity  Finds  Favor  in  African  Aid  Plans"  -  SR  17,  "A  farewell  to 
Africa"  -  SR  18.  The  filmstrip  "Education  -  What  For?"  from  the 
kit  THIRD  WORLD  Development  of  Underdevelopment  is  also  useful. 
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KENYAN  VILLAGE  OFFICIALS  -  GROUP  B 

This  group  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the  four  rural 
villages : 


1. 

Kitale 

2. 

Nakuru 

3. 

Nyeri 

4. 

Embri 

Additional  information  for  the  Kenyan  Village  Officials  can  be 
found  in  the  following  articles:  "The  Man  With  No  Ears"  -  SR  21, 
"Betty  and  Martha"  -  SR  19,  "Simplicity  Finds  Favor  in  African  Aid 
Plans"  -  SR  17,  "A  farewell  to  Africa"  -  SR  18,  and  "The  Draining  Away 
of  Aid"  -  SR  20.  The  filmstrip  "Education  -  What  For?"  from  the  kit 
THIRD  WORLD  Development  of  Underdevelopment  is  also  useful. 
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AID  SIMULATION 

Background  information  for: 

Canadian  Aid  Representatives  -  Proposal  I 
Kenyan  Government  Officials:  Group  A 
Kenyan  Village  Officials:  Group  B 

SIMPLICITY  FINDS  FAVOR  IN  AFRICAN  AID  PLANS 


A  new  technological  revolution  -  simple,  potentially  cheap  and  geared  to 
helping  millions  of  rural  poor  immediately  -  is  taking  root  in  some  African 
nations . 

The  "new  technology"  signals  a  fresh  attempt  by  international  relief 
agencies  and  the  world's  rich  nations  to  find  the  best  method  of  helping 
the  globe's  most  impoverished  people  to  raise  their  standard  of  living  as 
quickly  and  as  effectively  as  possible. 

The  new  programs  concentrate  on  producing  simple  new  ideas,  using  existing 
local  materials  and  labor  without  destroying  the  rural  and  agricultural 
infrastructure  of  the  local  population. 

The  developing  technology  is  also  tacit  acknowledgement  that  many  former 
capital-intensive  and  grandiose  aid  projects  to  these  same  struggling 
nations  in  the  end  did  little  to  help  the  individual. 

Several  of  these  new  ideas  are  being  tested  in  this  central  Kenyan  village. 

Basket  water  tanks,  for  example.  Millions  of  African  women  currently  spend 
virtually  their  whole  lives  carrying  water  for  miles  from  far  away  wells 
and  streams.  Back  in  their  village,  the  precious  water  is  often  stored  in 
leaky  urns. 

Experts  from  the  United  Nations'  UNICEF  organization  here  at  first  installed 
huge  metal  water  holders  at  strategic  points  around  the  village  and  trained 
women  to  funnel  rainwater  off  the  roofs  of  their  homes  into  the  holders. 

Recently  they  went  one  step  further,  coating  the  inside  of  the  large, 
man-sized  baskets  already  made  in  the  village  with  thin  layers  of  concrete. 

These  new  containers  cost  half  as  much  as  the  metal  ones  -  $100  as  opposed 
to  $200  -  and  last  longer. 
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"The  tank  now  gives  me  more  time  to  look  after  the  cows,"  one  village 
woman.  Mama  Ngoro,  said.  "Now  my  husband  plans  to  use  the  extra  water  to 
irrigate  a  garden  during  the  dry  season." 

Another  idea  winning  support  here  is  a  simple  mud  stove  to  replace  the  open 
fire  inside  village  homes. 

The  U.S.  Peace  Corps.,  as  well  as  similar  organizations  in  Britain  and 
Western  Europe,  are  now  all  expanding  their  "new  technology  programs". 

Yet  there  are  still  major  drawbacks. 

Because  the  ideas  are  relatively  new,  many  programs  remain  expensive  and 
there  are  not  enough  experts  to  go  around.  Africa’s  rural  populations 
are  notoriously  conservative  to  new  ideas. 

Many  experts  also  question  whether  developing  countries  will  get  value 
for  their  scarce  capital  on  these  village  aid  schemes.  But  a  World  Bank 
official  said:  "Instead  of  measuring  progress  through  gross  national 
product,  we  are  now  looking  at  new  village  indicators  like  literacy, 
life  expectancy  and  disease  rate." 


Pic ton,  James.  Simplicity  finds  favor  in  African  aid  plans.  KARA I ,  Kenya 
(UPI)  Reprinted  from  the  Edmonton  Journal,  Thursday,  February  15, 
1979. 

Copyright  United  Press  Canada. 
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Background  Information  for: 


-  Canadian  Aid  Representation  Proposal  II 

-  Kenyan  Government  Officials  Group  A 

-  Kenyan  Village  Officials  Group  B 


A  farewell 
to  Africa 
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After  20  years,  our  roving 
editor  bids  Kenya  good-bye  with  a 
radical  proposal  for  saving  the 
big  animals  of  the  grasslands 


BY  NORMAN  MYERS 

THERE  is  a  special  magic  to  East 
Africa  which  I  have  experienced 
over  and  over  for  nearly  two  decades. 
Many  times,  I  have  camped  under  a 
spreading  thorn  tree  and  drifted  to 
sleep  to  the  cough  of  a  distant  lion.  I 
have  watched  a  cheetah  caring  for  her 
newborn  cubs,  a  pack  of  wild  dogs  hunt¬ 
ing  down  a  gazelle,  a  warthog  family 
enjoying  the  oozy  ecstasy  of  a  mud 
wallow.  Here  on  the  equator,  a  mile 
above  sea  level,  the  sun  is  so  bright 
above  the  plains  that  it  seems 
to  outline  faces  and  flowers  — 
and  even  feelings.  But  some  of 
this  magic  is  beginning  to  fade. 

Today,  many  of  Africa’s  big 
mammals  are  under  siege.  I 
first  arrived  in  Kenya  a  little 
more  than  20  years  ago.  As  my 
plane  approached  Nairobi  Air¬ 
port  back  then,  a  couple  of 
Land  Rovers  chased  up  and 
down  the  runway  to  clear  off  a  herd  of 
giraffes.  On  the  road  to  town,  masses 
of  wildebeest  and  zebras  grazed  by  the 
roadside.  Across  from  Nairobi’s  main 
downtown  post  office,  gazelles  fed  on 
a  grass  strip  in  the  middle  of  the  mid¬ 
town  freeway.  Today,  a  visitor  has  to 
travel  at  least  100  miles  to  find  sizable 
herds  of  wildlife.  Twenty  years  ago. 
East  Africa  was  a  wild  expanse  dotted 
with  pockets  of  human  settlements. 
Today,  it  has  become  an  expanse  of 
human  settlements  with  pockets  of 
remnant  wildlife. 

I’ve  lived  here  most  of  that  time,  but 
now  my  stay  is  over.  Later  this  year, 
after  working  as  a  wildlife  ecologist  for 
several  international  conservation 


agencies,  1  am  leaving  with  my  family 
for  new  responsibilities  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  time  for  fond 
recollections.  But  it  is  also  a  time  for 
sober  forecasts  —  and,  I  believe,  a  time 
to  make  some  crucial  decisions  to  save 
Africa’s  remaining  animals. 

All  in  all,  the  outlook  for  wildlife  in 
Africa  is  mixed.  In  some  places  (see 
chart,  page  40)  there  will  certainly  be 
plenty  of  elephants  and  antelopes  and 
lions  by  the  year  2000.  In  many  others, 
the  glory  of  African  wildlife  will  have 
gone.  But  I  am  convinced,  after  travel¬ 


ing  to  more  than  40  countries  across 
the  continent,  that  for  much  of  emer¬ 
gent  Africa  the  only  long-term  hope  for 
the  big  mammals  of  the  savannahs  de¬ 
pends  in  part  on  a  radical  new  line  of 
thought:  you  either  use  wildlife  or  lose 
it.  If  it  is  not  economically  self-suf¬ 
ficient,  there  is  little  point  in  saving 
its  living  space.  If  it  pays  its  own  way, 
some  of  it  will  survive.  If  it  can’t, 
it  won’t. 

My  conclusion:  many  of  the  strate¬ 
gies  for  protecting  African  wildlife  were 
concocted  by  Europeans  and  other  out¬ 
siders  based  on  their  own  experiences. 
But  Africans  have  unique  wildlife  and 
unique  human  needs  that  require  unique¬ 
ly  African  solutions.  Disquieting  as  it 


may  sound  to  foreigners,  wildlife  in 
Africa  should  be  commercialized  in 
many  places  —  exploited  for  every  last 
nickel  of  income.  In  certain  key  eco¬ 
logical  areas,  it  should  be  totally  pro¬ 
tected.  Elsewhere,  the  sooner  Africans 
can  enjoy  gazelle  goulash  and  wilde¬ 
beest  casserole,  and  the  sooner  the 
trade  in  zebra  skins  is  regulated  and 
expanded  —  rather  than  decried  and 
suppressed  —  the  sooner  a  more  hope¬ 
ful  era  will  dawn  for  African  animals. 

That  applies  primarily  to  wildlife  out¬ 
side  of  parks,  but  as  these  animals 
are  steadily  eliminated,  it  could 
eventually  apply  to  the  parks 
themselves.  According  to  L'nit- 
ed  Nations  standards  for  pro¬ 
tected  areas,  parks  and  re¬ 
serves  are  supposed  to  be  sanctu¬ 
aries  from  commercialization. 
In  my  view,  the  time  has  come 
when  several  African  park  eco¬ 
systems  should  feature  not  only 
tourist  lodges  as  they  do  now, 
but  also  canning  factories  to  package 
meat  from  excess  wild  game  —  as  is 
already  the  practice  in  South  Africa’s 
Kruger  Park. 

This  sentiment  may  appall  many  com¬ 
mitted  conservationists  in  America  and 
Europe.  But  it  is  not  as  cynical  a  reac¬ 
tion  as  it  may  sound.  On  the  basis  of 
my  20  years  here,  and  after  assessing 
wildlife’s  situation  in  virtually  all  coun¬ 
tries  south  of  the  Sahara,  I  am  con 
vinced  that  it  is  possible  to  adopt  a 
hard-nosed  attitude  toward  conserva¬ 
tion,  while  retaining  a  warm-hearted 
spirit  toward  wildlife.  In  my  view,  that 
is  the  only  pragmatic  option  available 

The  core  factor  is  that  the  “African 
experience”  is  fundamentally  different 


In  emergent  Africa , 
you  either  use  wildlife  or 
lose  it.  If  it  pays  its  own  way, 
some  of  it  will  survive. 
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from  North  America’s.  North  America 
still  has  masses  of  open  spaces.  Much 
of  Africa’s  prime  wildlife  habitat  is 
shared  increasingly  with  people.  While 
North  America  has  plenty  of  wildlife 

—  perhaps  as  many  as  20  million  white¬ 
tailed  deer,  elk,  moose,  caribou,  prong¬ 
horn  and  the  like  —  Africa  is  blessed 
with  an  even  greater  abundance.  One 
ecosystem  alone,  the  Serengeti,  harbors 
four  million  wildebeest,  ga¬ 
zelles,  zebras  and  other  mam¬ 
mals,  although  it  is  smaller  than 
the  states  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Rhode  Island  combined. 

In  North  America,  it  is  easier 
to  draw  a  line  around  parks  like 
Yosemite  and  the  Grand  Can¬ 
yon  and  know  that  the  eco¬ 
system  set  aside  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  year-round  needs 
of  most  resident  wildlife.  In  Africa,  by 
comparison,  wild-land  ecosystems  are 
much  more  integrated  with  their  en¬ 
virons.  Border  lines  mean  nothing  to 
migrating  wildebeest,  birds  and  locusts 

—  or  to  wildfires  and  poachers.  By 
and  large,  the  ecological  health  of  Af¬ 
rican  parks  is  much  more  dependent 
on  adjacent  lands  than  is  the  case  with 
North  American  parks. 

Any  African  conservation  plan  must 
therefore  take  account  of  what  goes  on 
outside  a  park  as  well  as  inside  it. 
Further,  it  must  accommodate  human 
communities  rather  than  look  upon 


them  as  hostile  outsiders.  This  view  is 
at  odds  with  conventional  thinking  that 
sees  the  world  of  wildlife  and  the  world 
of  people  as  two  distinct,  if  not  alien, 
entities  to  be  kept  out  of  each  other’s 
hair  at  whatever  price.  In  temperate 
lands,  with  their  more-separated  eco¬ 
systems,  this  approach  works.  In  Africa, 
with  ecosystems  characterized  by  inter¬ 
dependent  linkages  on  all  sides,  the  idea 


breaks  down  right  from  the  start. 

The  traditionalist  attitude  toward  con¬ 
servation  comes  from  a^parks  philos¬ 
ophy”  that  was  developed  by  wilder¬ 
ness  enthusiasts  30  years  ago  in  New 
York,  Washington,  London,  Paris  and 
Geneva.  These  people  launched  the 
parks  idea  around  the  world,  making  a 
massive  pioneering  contribution  to  the 
conservation  cause.  Out  of  these  philo¬ 
sophic  underpinnings  emerged  a  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  list  of  protected  areas. 
Now,  this  prestige  ranking  is  avidly  pur¬ 
sued  by  many  African  governments, 
even  though  the  concepts  are  basically 


out  of  kilter  with  Africa’s  unique  needs. 

Equally  at  odds  with  the  North  Amer-  M 
ican  experience  is  the  economic  level  ^ 
of  Africa.  It  is  easier  for  the  industrial¬ 
ized  United  States  to  set  aside  huge 
parks  and  reserves,  declaring  them  “off 
limits”  to  exploitation,  than  it  is  for  Af¬ 
rican  nations  with  their  booming  human 
populations.  Wildlife  in  Africa  is  being 
elbowed  out  of  living  space  by  millions 
of  digging  hoes  —  a  far  great- 
■“****  er  threat  than  the  poachers’ 
poisoned  arrows.  When  zebras 
chomp  up  livestock’s  grass, 
when  elephants  drink  dry  sa- 
vannahland  water  supplies, 
when  buffalo  herds  trample 
maize  crops  and  when  lions 
carry  off  prize  steers,  the 
animals  must  go  —  unless  they 
can  pay  their  way. 

Kenya  illustrates  the  problem.  Since 
my  arrival  there,  N  airobi  has  developed 
from  an  overgrown  village  into  an  inter¬ 
national  metropolis.  Kenya  has  thrived 
economically,  becoming  one  of  the 
more  prosperous  and  stable  countries 
of  black  Africa.  Unfortunately,  it  is  al¬ 
so  the  first  country  on  earth  to  reach  a  ^ 
population  growth  rate  of  four  percent  ^ 
per  year.  The  present  human  popula¬ 
tion  of  17  million  is  almost  double  what 
it  was  when  the  country  gained  inde¬ 
pendence  in  1963.  At  the  same  time,  j 
human  aspirations  have  increased  dra¬ 
matically.  Overall,  there  have  probably 


Any  African  conservation  plan 
must  take  into  account 
what  goes  on  outside  a  park 
as  well  as  inside  it. 


The  outlook’s  mixed  for  Africa’s  wildlife 


Survival  prospects  are  patchy,  as  reflected 
In  these  representative  countries: 

Botswana.  With  fewer  than  one  million  people,  it  is  half 
as  large  as  California.  Prospects  for  wildlife  are  generally 
sound,  with  next  to  no  poaching  and  a  government  commit¬ 
ted  to  conservation. 

Namibia.  If  this  little-populated  area  now  controlled  by 
South  Africa  can  be  established  quickly  and  smoothly  as  a 
new  nation,  Namibia  could  remain  a  stronghold  for  wildlife. 

Sudan.  With  a  savannah  expanse  the  size  of  Texas,  Sudan 
contains  spectacular  congregations  of  wildlife,  including  vir¬ 
tually  the  only  stocks  remaining  of  northern  white  rhinos. 
The  Sudanese  government  is  setting  up  a  network  of  parks 
and  reserves  to  safeguard  this  wildlife  wealth. 

Tanzania.  With  far  less  population  pressure  than  in  Kenya, 
and  with  far  less  poaching,  Tanzania’s  wildlife  is  faring  as 
well  as  that  of  any  other  country  on  the  continent. 


Uganda.  During  the  past  half-dozen  years,  widespread 
slaughter  by  idle  soldiers  has  led  to  elimination  of  three- 
quarters  of  Uganda’s  hippos  and  nine-tenths  of  its  elephants, 
plus  large  numbers  of  its  buffaloes,  crocodiles  and  lions. 

Zambia.  Swarms  of  tsetse  flies  place  vast  territories  off 
limits  to  people,  but  a  United  Nations  project  to  spray  mil¬ 
lions  of  square  miles  of  woodlands  with  insecticides  will 
precipitate  a  major  transformation.  Meantime,  several  hun¬ 
dred  poachers  and  mercenaries  now  have  enough  firepower 
to  kill  as  many  as  600  elephants  and  more  then  200  rhinos 
every  month.  An  emergency  operation  is  being  launched 
there  to  double  the  number  of  wildlife  guards  and  to  add 
antipoaching  reinforcements. 

Zimbabwe.  During  the  guerrilla  war  of  the  1970s,  both 
black  insurgents  and  white  officials  killed  many  elephants 
to  use  ivory  as  a  source  of  foreign  exchange.  The  new  prime 
minister,  Robert  Mugabe,  plans  to  maintain  the  country’s 
extensive  network  of  parks.  —  Norman  Myers 


been  greater  changes  in  the  last  two 
decades  than  in  the  previous  two  cen¬ 
turies,  and  that  is  only  a  beginning. 
Kenya’s  population  is  projected  to  in¬ 
crease  to  around  40  million  by  the  end 
of  the  century  and  to  almost  70  million 
before  it  eventually  stabilizes. 

In  a  country  where  90  percent  of  the 
citizenry  lives  off  agriculture,  and  less 
than  one-fifth  of  national  territory  re¬ 
ceives  enough  rainfall  to  support  con¬ 
ventional  cultivation,  the  consequences 
of  this  population  “implosion”  are  se¬ 
vere.  Almost  one-quarter  of  rural  house¬ 
holds  possess  so  little  land  —  if  any  at 
all  —  that  the  government  considers 
them  as  landless,  and  this  throng  of  des¬ 
titutes  is  growing  at  five  percent  per 
year.  All  of  this  imposes  such  pressure 
on  Kenya’s  environments  that  several 
of  the  country’s  ecosystems  are  coming 
unglued.  Outside  Nairobi,  for  instance, 
excessive  concentra¬ 
tions  of  farmers  on 
hill  slopes  cause  sed¬ 
iment  to  flow  down 
rivers  300  miles  east- 
ward,  until  the 
washed-off  soil  suf¬ 
focates  coral  reef 
creatures  in  a  park 
on  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Already  there  is  a 
“spillover”  of  people 
migrating  away 
from  the  high-den¬ 
sity'  farmlands,  into 
the  next  most  suit¬ 
able  ecological  zone  for  human  settle¬ 
ment  —  the  savannahs.  It  is  the  savan¬ 
nahs  that  are  the  main  strongholds  of 
the  elephant  and  antelope  and  lion. 
During  the  1970s,  a  half-million  people 
left  their  traditional  homelands  for  these 
open  grasslands,  where  they  pose  an 
ever-growing  threat  to  wildlife’s  surviv¬ 
al.  While  a  family  can  make  a  living 
off  only  4  acres  of  com  in  the  most  fer¬ 
tile  farmlands,  the  same  family  needs 
12  to  15  acres  in  the  drier  savannahs. 
The  overall  result:  these  migratory 
throngs  are  starting  to  press  against  the 
ecosystem  boundaries  of  many  of  Ke¬ 
nya’s  parks  and  reserves. 

For  those  Africans  who  try  to  live 
alongside  wild  animals,  there  are  siza¬ 
ble  persona]  costs.  The  only  way  these 
people  can  be  persuaded  to  live  and 
let  live  is  for  them  to  realize  some  per¬ 
sonal  benefits  as  well.  As  President 
Julius  Xyerere  of  Tanzania  has  put 
it,  “Wildlife  should  be  a  source  of 


prestige  and  profit  and  protein.”  Om 
answer  is  tourism  —  to  spring  loost 
hundreds  of  dollars  from  the  game 
viewing  tourist  and  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  from  the  trophy-seeking  sportsman 
hunter.  But  hardly  a  cent  of  the  tour¬ 
ists’  dollar  makes  its  way  into  the 
pockets  of  the  peasant.  So  a  still  better 
approach  lies  with  organized,  orderly 
exploitation  of  wildlife  for  meat,  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  it. 

Cropping  projects  in  Kenya,  as  well 
as  in  Uganda,  Tanzania,  Zambia,  Zim¬ 
babwe  and  South  Africa,  demonstrate 
that  harvesting  of  wildlife  is  biologically 
practical  (the  herds  readily  make  up 
their  numbers  through  increased  breed¬ 
ing),  technologically  feasible  and,  if 
properly  carried  out,  economically 
profitable.  During  the  mid-1960s,  for 
instance,  elephants  and  hippos  in 
Uganda  were  reduced  in  parks  to  re¬ 
lieve  overcrowding. 
These  two  pachy¬ 
derms  were  over¬ 
utilizing  food  stocks. 
The  answer  was  to 
cull  them  to  a  level 
of  ecological  equi¬ 
librium.  The  exer¬ 
cise  raised  many  an 
eyebrow,  but  it 
worked.  The  ecosys¬ 
tem’s  health  was 
restored,  local  peo¬ 
ple  found  them¬ 
selves  with  more 
meat  than  they  had 
known  in  ages,  and  the  parks  profited. 

In  contrast,  Kenya’s  approach  to  over¬ 
crowding  of  elephants  in  one  of  its  na¬ 
tional  parks  —  Tsavo  —  has  been  to  let 
nature  take  its  course.  Result:  a  “crash” 
of  Tsavo’s  elephants  in  the  early  1970s, 
leaving  6,000  carcasses  to  the  vultures 
and  hyenas.  Those  10,000  tons  of  good 
meat  could  have  relieved  famine  among 
people  near  the  park.  Not  surprisingly, 
Tsavo  Park  is  now  perceived  by  local 
people  as  an  alien  enclave  within  their 
own  country,  set  aside  for  the  benefit 
of  foreigners.  Still  less  surprisingly, 
local  people  are  now  clamoring  to  have 
sections  of  it  excised  for  cattle  and  crops, 
the  “real  priorities”  in  Kenya. 

In  the  case  of  an  elephant,  one  can 
sell  the  hide  for  shoe  leather,  chair  cov¬ 
erings  and  the  like.  The  tusks  will  bring 
as  much  as  $40  a  pound  in  a  legitimate 
market.  Then  there  is  the  pile  of  pro¬ 
tein.  In  all,  an  average  elephant  can 
generate  more  than  $1,500  as  net  prof- 


The  sooner  Africans 
can  enjoy 
gazelle  goulash 
and  wildebeest 
casserole ,  the  sooner 
there  will  be  a  new  era 
for  wildlife. 
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it.  These  prices  prevail  at  a  time  when, 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  conservation¬ 
ists,  elephants  in  Africa  are  losing  habi¬ 
tat  at  a  rate  than  can  reach  two  percent 
a  year.  Could  Africans  not  devise  some 
way  to  exploit  the  “doomed  to  die”  ele¬ 
phants  —  those  that  have  nowhere  to 
live  —  with  some  of  the  revenue  going 
to  safeguard  the  future  of  other  ele¬ 
phants?  In  my  view,  the  day  when  Af¬ 
rican  governments  can  establish  an 
Organization  of  Ivory  Exporting  Coun¬ 
tries,  with  strict  regulation  of  the  trade, 
the  conservation  cause  in  Africa  will 
take  a  solid,  legitimate  step  forward. 

Already  ranchers  in  South  Africa  and 
Zimbabwe  are  actually  purchasing  ze¬ 
bras  and  antelopes,  on  grounds  that  a 
patch  of  savannah  can  sometimes  pro¬ 
duce  more  protein  per  acre  through 
wildlife  than  through  domestic  live¬ 
stock.  The  idea  is  that  a  mixture  of 
wild  creatures  can 
use  more  types  of 
grasses  and  bush 
forage  than  can 
cattle  and  sheep 
with  their  limited 
diets.  The  browsers 
are  especially  wel¬ 
come,  since  they  eat 
thickets  that  tend 
to  invade  overgrazed 
grasslands. 

Guy  Grant,  a  ranch¬ 
er  in  Kenya,  is  a 
successful  example  of  this  approach. 
Grant’s  16,000  acres  support  cattle  plus 
some  sheep,  together  with  similar  num¬ 
bers  of  giraffes,  elands  and  other  wild 
creatures.  Grant  already  makes  one- 
third  of  his  income  from  tourists  and 
local  wildlife  watchers.  If  Kenya  reop¬ 
ens  sport  hunting,  he  may  make  more 
out  of  his  wildlife  than  out  of  his  live¬ 
stock.  Still  more  to  the  point,  the  Ke¬ 
nyan  government  may  soon  allow  broad- 
scale  marketing  of  wild  meat,  in  which 
case  Grant  hopes  to  harvest  thousands 
of  pounds  of  giraffe  steaks  and  eland 
cutlets  —  another  incentive  for  him  to 
conserve  wild  stocks  on  his  property. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  Africans 
do  not  value  their  wildlife  for  its  own 
sake.  It  is  a  unique  aspect  of  their  her¬ 
itage.  For  its  part,  Kenya  has  established 
a  fine  track  record  in  wildlife  conser¬ 
vation.  Since  independence  in  1963,  it 
has  increased  its  number  of  parks  and 
reserves  several  times  over,  until  they 
now  account  for  6  percent  of  national 
territory.  By  comparison,  the  spacious 


—  and  wealthy  —  United  States  has 
achieved  only  about  1.6  percent.  Kenya 
is  continuing  to  establish  new  wildlife 
reserves.  It  has  also  taken  strong  steps 
to  combat  poachers.  During  the  1970s, 
Kenya’s  elephants  were  reduced  from 
165,000  to  about  50,000  —  a  result  of  a 
tenfold  increase  in  international  prices 
for  ivory'.  Rhinos  fared  even  worse,  de¬ 
clining  from  15,000  to  fewer  than  1,000 
(see  “Waging  War  on  Kenya’s  Poachers,” 
IW,  September-October  ’81).  Thanks 
to  President  Daniel  Arap  Moi,  who  took 
strong  steps  to  counter  poaching  when 
he  came  to  power  in  1978,  illegal  kill¬ 
ing  is  no  longer  an  extreme  threat. 

Threats  from  the  millions  of  landless 
peasants  are  extreme,  however,  and 
they  require  an  extreme  response. 
Even  so,  to  argue  that  thousands  of 
animals  be  killed  to  save  the  rest  from 
the  inevitable  onslaught  of  people  is 
hardly  easy.  The 
most  horrifying  day 
I  ever  spent  in  Afri¬ 
ca  occurred  when  I 
witnessed  a  cull  of 
elephants.  I  accom¬ 
panied  two  riflemen 
as  they  tiptoed 
within  a  few  dozen 
yards  downwind 
from  a  herd  of  more 
than  20  of  the 
animals.  At  a  signal, 
the  cullers  opened 
fire.  At  once,  I  was  engulfed  in  a  del¬ 
uge  of  rapid  gunfire  and  screaming  ele¬ 
phants.  In  less  than  one  minute,  the  ex¬ 
ercise  was  completed,  whereupon  the 
bedlam  gave  way  to  total  silence  re¬ 
lieved  only  by  the  gurgling  of  blood. 
Surely,  I  thought,  as  I  walked  away, 
there  must  be  a  better  wav  than  this.  In 
some  parts  of  Africa,  people  and  wild¬ 
life  can  live  in  peace  side  by  side.  But 
in  the  more  crowded  countries  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  living  space  for  elephants  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  scarce  commodity.  If  the  best  way 
to  safeguard  the  last  herds  there  is  by 
killing  some,  so  be  it.  U 

In  his  years  in  Africa,  Norman  Myers 
has  worked  for  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  conservation  organ¬ 
izations.  He  became  a  roving  editor  of 
this  magazine  in  1973  and  will  continue 
to  provide  articles,  including  profiles 
of  African  animals,  for  future  issues. 
Reinhard  Kunkel  is  a  German  photog¬ 
rapher  whose  wildlife  pictures  have 
appeared  in  GEO  and  other  magazines. 


“ Wildlife  should 
be  a  source  of 
prestige  and  profit 
and  protein” 


—  Julius  Nyerere,  president 
of  Tanzania 
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AID  SIMULATION 

Background  information  for: 

-  Canadian  Aid  Representative  Proposal  III 

-  Kenyan  Village  Officials  Group  B 


BETTY  AND  MARTHA 

The  following  reading  illustrates  still  another  effect  change  has  had 
on  many  Africans.  Betty  and  Martha  -  Btil  and  Mgana  -  are  Masai  women 
who  have  been  trained  as  nurses.  They  were  raised  on  the  plains  of 
Kenya  and  were  chosen  to  be  educated  in  Europe.  These  women,  after 
seeing  a  more  modern  way  of  life,  do  not  want  to  return  to  live  as  Masai 
unless  Masai  life  is  changed. 


********* 


For  the  first  time  since  they  arrived,  Jim  saw  them  from  a  distance. 

They  were  more  beautiful  than  he  had  imagined  women  could  be.  A  great 
deal  of  their  lure  was  in  the  clear  golden  skin  with  the  slightest  hint 
of  copper.  The  everlasting  plaster  of  lamb’s  fat  and  red  ocher  ...  gave 
the  other  girls  a  motley  coloring  never  their  own  but  taken  as  normal. 

The  shaven  heads  were  ugly  by  the  side  of  softly  waved  tresses  that  hung 
to  the  shoulder.... 

He  wondered. 

These  were  two  girls  picked  at  random  to  be  taught  English,  and  sent  on 
to  learn  nursing.  Other  girls  chosen  ...  were  in  New  York,  Stockholm, 
Paris,  Rome,  Hamburg,  and  Geneva.  If  all  of  them  were  changed  in  the 
same  way,  they  could  have  an  effect  not  less  than  stupefying  on  the  women 
left  behind.  If  more  women,  or  most  women,  or  all  women  took  the  same 
schooling,  the  habits  of  an  entire  people  must  change  within  a  few  years. 

If  all  boys  were  schooled  as  he  had  been,  then  the  people  would  be 
Europeanized  well  within  a  generation. 

Boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  schooled  in  English. 

Euro -Masai . 

It  could  be  done.  The  two  girls  walking  and  arguing  with  Olle  Tselene 
had  only  a  few  years  before  worn  hide  skirts.... 
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"We  need  communal  baths  and  swimming  pools,"  Martha  was  saying.  "The 
river’s  got  plenty  of  water.  Public  lavatories.  Children’s  playgrounds. 

A  maternity  clinic.  There’s  no  end  to  it." 

"Pull  these  houses  down,"  Betty  said.  "Disease  is  grimed  in  the  walls.... 
give  the  people  good  houses,  and  send  all  the  children  to  school.  Not 
only  to  learn  English,  but  a  better  way  to  live." 

"And  how  many  boys  will  come  back  to  guard  the  herds?"  Olle  Tselene 
asked,  "How  many  girls  will  come  back  to  the  manyatta  (compound)?"  How 
many  people  shall  we  have  in  ten  years,  or  twenty?...  You  two  have  changed. 
...Are  you  coming  back  to  us?" 

"To  the  hospital,  yes,  both  of  us,"  Betty  said.... 

"You  will  never  come  back  to  the  manyatta,  any  of  you,"  he  said,  as  a 
statement.  "Would  you  put  on  the  clothes  of  our  women?" 

Martha  shook  her  head. 

"Would  you  live  in  our  houses?"  he  asked. 

Martha  looked  at  the  circle  of  mud  walls. 

"No,"  she  said,  loudly.... 

"What  am  I  to  say  to  the  fathers  of  our  sons  and  daughters?"  he  said, 
wiping  his  mouth.  "Your  daughters  are  not  Masai?  Your  sons  are  men  of 
another  people? .. .Shall  I  be  the  one  to  cause  the  extinction  of  our  people? 
...Without  schooling  we  shall  become  extinct.  The  world  outside  is  growing 
without  us.  But  with  the  school,  and  this  English  language,  and  other  ways 
of  living,  we  are  nearer  to  extinction.  You  are  European  women...." 


Leppert,  Ella  C.  and  Johnson,  Ellen  C.  K.  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  Columbus, 
Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing  Co.,  1980.  pp.  54  -  55. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing  Company. 
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AID  SIMULATION 


Background  Information  for 

Canadian  Aid  Representatives 
Kenyan  Government  Officials 
Kenyan  Village  Officials 


-  Proposal 

-  Group  A 
Group  B 


PRIVATE  INVESTORS 

Owners  of  capital  will  only 
invest  in  the  'unstable'  devel¬ 
oping  world  if  tempted  by  high 
profits.  This  investment  is  called 
'aid',  but  whether  it  is  in  mining, 
plantations  or  industry  the  quick 
returns  mean  few  local  benefits. 


LOBBYISTS 

Pressure  groups  in  the  aidgiving 
countries  lobby  for  aid  money  to 
flow  in  their  direction.  For 
example  Australian  aid  buys 
wheat  which  helps  their  own 
farming  lobby.  Whether  it  helps 
the  underdeveloped  world  is 
questionable. 


DONOR 

ADMINISTRATORS 

Much  of  the  aid  stream  is 
short-term.  It  is  a  loan  which 
has  to  be  pumped  back  to  the 
donors  —  with  interest.  While  ^ 
aid  loans  are  on  softer  terms 
than  the  commercial  rates,  the 
long  term  effective  help  is  far  less 
than  aid  in  grant  form. 

FOREIGN  EXPERTS 

More  than  a  quarter  of  all  aid  / 
money  is  used  to  pay  the  wages  of  l 
foreign  experts.  These  people  are 
given  repatriation  bonuses  and 
often  accumulate  nesteggs  from 
their  high  salaries.  Such  money 
leaves  the  country  on  completion 
of  their  contract. 


Article  courtesy  of  New  Internationalist  Publications 
Limited,  England. 

The  New  Internationalist  December  1979,  pp.  16  -  17. 


Overseas  aid  is  planned  to  be  a  life- 
giving  stream  of  help  to  the  areas 
where  poverty  is  greatest.  But  scarcely 
a  trickle  gets  through.  The  NEW 
INTERNATIONALIST  sketches  some 
of  the  drains  en  route,  and  just  where  /■ 
the  flows  end  up. 
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INTELLECTUALS 

Aid  money  can  be  used  to  provide 
an  education  which  is  irrelevant 
to  local  requirements.  The  money 
finances: 

i)  scholarships  to  train  students  at 
universities  like  Harvard,  Oxford, 
the  Sorbonne  or  Moscow. 

ii)  building  and  staffing  Third 
World  universities,  where  the 
outlook  and  curriculum  is 
unsympathetic  to  local  needs. 

BUREAUCRATS 

Many  development  aid 
programmes  require  more  Third 
World  civil  servants  for 
administration.  Highly  paid 
bureaucrats  proliferate  in  the 
poor  countries. 
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BUSINESSMEN 

Aid  programmes  allow  fat 
contracts  to  be  awarded  to 
relatives  and  friends  of  the 
powerful. 

POLITICIANS 

Aid  flows  can  be  used  to  float 
prestige  projects  like  nuclear 
power  stations,  reactors,  airlines 
and  conference  centres.  This  helps 
donors  as  the  returns  are  tangible, 
easily  photographed  for  publicity 
back  home  and  'apolitical'.  It 
helps  local  politicians  whose 
reputations  are  enhanced  by  such 
symbols  of  progress. 
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I  AID  ACCOUNTANTS 

Donor  demands  for  strict 
accounting  of  the  finances  of 
the  aid  projects  means  that 
money  will  flow  mostly  to 
the  large,  sophisticated  schemes 
where  there  is  expertise  to 
provide  such  feedback. 
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LARGE  LANDOWNERS 

Much  of  the  development  money 
pumped  into  rural  regions 
stimulates  cash  crop  production 
and  encourages  mechanization 
and  fertilizer  use.  So  the  bigger 
farmers  use  less  labour  and  buy 
up  more  land. 


RURAL  BANKERS 

Aid  can  provide  a  pool  of  credit 
for  local  bank  loans  to  farmers  for 
modernization.  The  banks  lend  to 
good  credit  risks  —  those  with 
sufficient  assets.  They  provide 
rich  farmers  with  more  funds  to 
expand  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor. 
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AID  SIMULATION 

Background  Information  for: 
Kenyan  Village  Officials:  Group  B 


The  man  with 
no  ears 


A  story  by  Judith  Molomo 


Adapted  from  an 
article  courtesy  of 
New  Internationalist 
Publications  Limited, 
England. 

New  Internationalist, 
No.  96,  February  1981, 

pp.20  -  21. 


PLEASE,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  dis¬ 
respectful.  I  know  you  must  think 
that  1  am  a  trouble  maker,  but  truly  I  am 
not.  You  will  say  that  he  is  well-trained, 
well-intentioned,  well-bred,  well- 
mannered,  well-spoken,  well-thought  of. 
So  many  wells!  But  for  us,  these  wells 
have  all  run  dry. 

He  came  as  a  very  young  man,  wearing 
blue  denim  trousers  and  sandals  like  the 
old  people  wear.  His  hair  was  so  long  that 
everyone  spoke  loudly  to  him  at  first, 
thinking  he  did  not  have  any  ears.  He 
taught  about  twenty  of  us  how  to  grow 
tomatoes.  And  when  there  were  enough 
large  red  ones  he  put  them  in  a  box  and 
took  them  to  the  capital.  He  came  back 
with  older  men  in  suits  and  ties.  They 
asked  us  what  we  thought  of  our  teacher. 
The  others  said  he  was  good,  but  I  was 
acting  as  interpreter  and  said  that  he  was 
wonderful.  I  knew  he  wanted  to  impress 
these  men.  This  was  my  first  mistake. 


His  tomatoes  made  such  an  impression 
in  the  capital  that  after  three  years  he  was 
given  an  important  job  there  in  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  I  must  admit 
they  were  nice  tomatoes;  but  growing 
them  meant  carrying  water  every  day  to 
water  them.  It  just  wasn’t  worth  all  that 
work.  Com  grows  well  with  only  rain, 
and  so  we  grow  com.  As  soon  as  he  left 
we  stopped  growing  tomatoes. 

He  came  to  see  us  once  or  twice  and 
then  he  disappeared  for  five  years.  He 
had  been  to  university  before  he  arrived 
here  and  this  had  impressed  us  all.  Before 
he  arrived  I  myself  had  been  the  most 
educated  person  in  the  village,  the  first 
to  complete  secondary  school.  Now  he 
went  away  to  spend  another  five  years 
at  university  in  his  country.  We  gasped 
with  wonder  at  how  clever  he  must  now 
be. 

Soon  we  had  another  young  man  with 
no  ears  teaching  us  how  to  grow  tom  atoes. 
And  when  a  group  of  men  in  suits  and 
ties  came  out  to  see  the  garden,  everyone 
recognised  our  first  tomato  teacher 
among  them.  He  had  a  suit  and  tie  and 
short  hair  too.  We  were  all  very  glad  to 
see  him. 

The  other  men  from  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  were  impressed  that  he  was 
so  well-known  in  the  village. 

His  job  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
was  even  more  important  than  before.  He 
got  money  from  his  own  government  and 
loaned  it  to  farmers.  There  was  not  very 
much  money  so  the  interest  rate  was  high. 
Only  big  farmers  could  afford  the  loans. 
They  grew  com  not  tomatoes.  Some 
bought  tractors  so  that  they  could  grow 
more  com.  But  many  of  us  stopped 
growing  com  because  it  was  cheaper  to 
buy  it  from  the  big  farmers. 


While  he  was  giving  out  these  loans 
Martin  became  known  as  the  champion 
of  the  small  farmer.  He  wanted  more 
money  so  that  he  could  lend  it  to  smaller 
farmers.  Everyone  in  the  capital,  includ¬ 
ing  our  own  government,  looked  to  him 
as  the  spokesman  of  the  villagers.  He 
knew  the  rural  people  inside  out . . .  like 
the  back  of  his  hand.  Had  he  not  been 
the  first  one,  more  than  15  years  before, 
to  teach  us  to  grow  tomatoes? 

And  then  he  disappeared  again.  He 
was  employed  by  one  of  the  foreign 
organisations  which  loaned  money  to  our 
government.  They  had  seen  the  light.  It 
was  time  to  help  the  small  farmer.  And 
no-one  knew  the  small  farmer  like  Martin. 
They  gave  Martin  an  enormous  amount 
of  money  and  told  him  to  help  the  small 
farmers. 

Martin  made  a  plan.  The  foreigners 
liked  the  plan;  so  after  three  years  he 
came  back  to  our  country  with  his  plan 
in  his  briefcase.  It  was  a  big  plan  and  so 
he  needed  a  big  briefcase.  I  know  that 
both  the  plan  and  the  briefcase  were  large 
because  I  came  to  his  office  and  he  took 
his  plan  out  of  his  briefcase  to  show  it  to 
me. 

I  came  because  I  was  worried.  The 
newspaper  had  announced  the  plan,  and 
I  knew  it  would  be  very  bad  for  us.  Martin 
knew  this  too. 

I  had  trouble  finding  him  because 
there  were  five  or  six  rooms  filled  with 
secretaries  between  the  corridor  and  his 
office.  There  was  a  blue  carpet  on  his 
floor,  two  heavy  desks, bookshelves  along 
two  walls,  and  a  picture  of  our  president 
over  Martin’s  head.  One  wall  was  missing. 
There  was  a  window  there  instead. 

I  sat  down,  and  he  took  out  the  plan. 
Before  he  could  speak  I  told  him  that  his 
plan  would  destroy  us.  He  must  have 
known  this  was  true  but  he  did  not  say 
so.  He  did  not  look  at  me.  He  did  not 
apologise. 

He  offered  me  a  job.  Our  village  was 
the  first  covered  by  the  plan  and  he  was 
going  to  live  in  the  village  for  a  year  so 
that  he  could  supervise  it  carefully.  He 
needed  an  assistant  from  the  village.  He 
opened  up  a  desk  drawer  and  inside  were 
the  keys  to  25  vehicles.  He  picked  up  one 
key  and  offered  it  to  me. 

He  said  and  did  these  things  without 
looking  me  in  the  eye.  I  did  not  take  the 
key.  I  did  not  take  the  job. 


It  has  been  20  years  since  Martin 
planted  his  first  tomato  in  our  village.  His 
plan  is  now  in  its  fourth  month.  All  25 
of  his  vehicles  are  in  the  village,  driven  by 
25  young  Martins  with  no  ears.  There  are 
bulldozers  everywhere.  The  factory  is 
almost  completed,  and  most  of  the  roads 
have  been  marked  out.  The  first  crop  is 
in  the  field,  and  a  thousand  more  acres 
have  been  signed  up. 

This  is  Martin’s  plan: 

There  is  just  enough  rain  in  this  part 
of  the  country  for  us  to  grow  sugarcane. 
Sugarcane  must  be  made  into  sugar 
immediately,  very  close  to  the  fields, 
because  it  is  heavy  and  dries  out  quickly 
and  so  it  cannot  be  transported  very  far. 
We  never  grew  sugar  before  because  no* 
bne  could  afford  to  build  a  factory  in  the 
village.  But  now  Martin  is  building  one. 
The  money  is  from  a  big  sugar  company 
and  from  the  foreign  organisation  which 
pays  Martin  to  work  in  our  country. 
There  is  so  much  money  that  there  will 
be  new  roads  all  around  the  village  and 
the  factory  will  have  its  own  tractors  to 
carry  the  cane  to  the  factory.  The  whole 
thing  is  very  big.  It  was  all  Martin’s  idea. 

Martin  has  set  a  minimum  Emit  of  five 
acres  for  a  farmer  to  qualify  for  a  permit 
to  grow  cane.  It  you  have  only  one  acre, 
you  cannot  be  part  of  the  plan.  You 
must  have  at  least  five.  If  the  factory  sent 
tractors  to  fields  of  only  one  acre  in  size 
it  would  lose  money. 

Five  acres  is  a  very  small  farm  indeed. 
I  have  read  about  farms  in  America  of 
more  than  10,000  acres.  Twenty  years 
ago  when  Martin  planted  his  first  tomato 
here,  most  farms  were  bigger  than  five 
acres.  But  our  population  has  grown  so 
much  that  most  of  our  farms  are  now 
smaller  than  this.  Five  acres  is  not  a  small 
farm.  To  us  five  acres  is  a  large  farm. 
Martin  must  know  this.  He  lived  in  our 
village. 

And  so  suddenly  all  the  people  with 
less  than  five  acres  are  selling  their  land. 
How  can  they  resist?  The  price  of  land 
is  now  very  high,  but  if  you  have  less  than 
five  acres  you  can  only  plant  corn  and 
barely  grow  enough  to  feed  yourself.  If 
you  sell  a  three  acre  plot  you  get  a  nice 
price  for  it.  But  then  you  have  no  land. 
And  there  are  no  jobs,  except  for  a  hand¬ 
ful  at  the  factory. 

Only  we  in  the  village  know  that  most 
people  cannot  afford  the  five  acres  to 
grow  cane.  Only  we  know  that  five  acres 
is  not  a  small  farm.  Only  we  know  this . . , 
and  Martin.  Surely  he  knows  it  too.  But 
Martin  is  not  telling  anyone.  And  no-one 
has  asked  him.  tg 


EVALUATION 


NOTE  TO  TEACHERS: 

The  attached  evaluation  questionnaires  will  help  assess  the  worth  of 
the  teaching  units  in  achieving  the  goals  of  the  1981  Alberta  Social 
Studies  Curriculum. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  send  the  completed  questionnaire  to  the 
Social  Studies  Consultant  at  the  Regional  Office  of  Alberta  education  in 
their  area. 


Regional  Offices  are  located  at: 

Grande  Prairie  Regional  Office 
Alberta  Education 
10014  -  99  Street 
GRANGE  PRAIRIE,  Alberta 
T8V  3N4 


Edmonton  Regional  Office 
Alberta  Education 
10053  -  111  Street 
EDMONTON ,  Alberta 


Calgary  Regional  Office 
Alberta  Education 
615  MacLeod  Trail,  S.E. 
CALGARY,  Alberta 
T2G  4T8 


Red  Deer  Regional  Office 

Alberta  Education 

4th  Floor,  Royal  Trust  Building 

4814  Ross  Street 

RED  DEER,  Alberta 

T4N  1X4 

Lethbridge  Regional  Office 
Alberta  Education 
Provincial  Building 
200  -  5  Avenue,  South 
LETHBRIDGE,  Alberta 
T1J  4C7 
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TEACHING  UNIT  EVALUATION  BY  TEACHERS 


Part  I:  Identification  Data 

Title  of  Teaching  Unit  _ 

Date  of  Evaluation 


Part  1 1 :  Overa 11  Evaluation  of  the  Teaching  Unit 


A.  Format,  Process 


For  items  1-6,  please  rate  the  unit  in  terms  of  the  following  aspects, 
by  circling  the  appropriate  number  on  the  right. 

(Poor)  12345  (Excellent) 


1.  Appropriateness  of  teaching  unit 

to  level  and  ability  of  students.  12345 

2.  Adequacy  of  the  treatment  of  subject 

matter.  12345 

3.  Integration  of  prescribed  resources 

with  print  materials.  12345 

4.  Variety  of  teaching/learning  activities.  12345 

5.  Clarity  and  suitability  of  objectives.  12345 

6.  Overall  evaluation  of  unit  (materials, 

format  and  process).  12345 


R.  Relationship  to  Curriculum 

Please  state  your  view  of  the  points  in  items  7-10  by  circling  the 
appropriate  number  on  the  right. 

(very  little)  1  2  3  4  5  (a  great  deal) 


7.  Degree  to  which  a  "balance  of 

viewpoints"  was  presented  in  the  unit.  12345 

8.  Extent  to  which  the  unit  has  helped 
to  develop  inquiry  and  participation 

skills  in  students.  12345 


9. 


Extent  to  which  the  unit  "process 
inquiry"  (awareness,  focus  on  issue, 
research,  decision,  action)  provided 
for  a  meaningful  examination  of  a 
social  issue.  12345 

ID.  Extent  to  which  your  view  towards 
an  inquiry  approach  has  been  made 
more  positive  (through  using  this  unit).  12345 


Written  Comments 


Please  use  this  section  to  comment  in  detail  on  any  points  raised  in  the 
survey.  We  would  be  especially  interested  in  knowing  if  the  unit  enabled 
you  to  teach  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  more  effectively.  If 
you  encountered  any  problems  with  the  unit,  we  would  also  appreciate  your 
comments . 


TEACHING  UNIT  EVALUATION  BY  STUDENTS 


A.  Instructions:  For  each  of  the  following,  circle 
represents  your  view. 

Exampl e : 

My  view  of  football  (dislike  it  1 

very  much) 

If  you  liked  it  very  much,  you  would  circle  5. 

If  you  disliked  it  very  much,  you  would  circle  1 
If  you  disliked  it  somewhat  more  than  you  liked 


1.  I  would  say  that  this 
unit  was: 

2.  This  unit  was: 

3.  This  unit: 

4.  This  unit  was: 

5.  In  this  unit  there  was: 

6.  In  this  unit  there  was: 

7.  In  this  unit  there  was: 

8.  In  this  unit  I  had: 

9.  In  this  unit  I  learned: 


(hard)  1 

(very  1 

bori  ng) 

(did  not  make  1 
me  think) 

(too  short)  1 

(not  enough  1 

discussion) 

(not  enough  1 

readi ng) 

(not  enough  1 

group  work) 

(not  enough  1 

decisions) 

(very  little)  1 


10.  The  prescribed  resources 

for  this  unit  were:  (poor)  1 

11.  The  written  materials  on 

this  unit  were:  (poor)  1 

12.  We  went  through  this  unit:  (too  slowly)  1 


the  response  which  best 

2  3  4  5  (like  it  very 
much) 

t,  you  would  circle  2. 

2345  (easy) 

2  3  4  5  (very 

i nteresti ng) 

2345  (made  me 

think  a  lot) 

2345  (too  long) 

2  3  4  5  (too  much 

discussion) 

2345  (too  much 
readi ng) 

2345  (too  much 

group  work) 

2345  (too  many 
decisions ) 

2  3  4  5  (a  great  deal  ) 

2  3  4  5  (excel  lent) 

2  3  4  5  (excel  lent ) 

2345  (too  quickly) 
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13. 

This  unit  had: 

(no  variety) 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

(much  variety) 

14. 

This  unit  made  me: 

(want  to  forget 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

(want  to  learn 

the  topic) 

much  more  about 
it) 

15. 

Looking  back,  I  would 

(did  not  enjoy 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

(enjoyed  it  a 

say  that  I : 

the  unit  at 

great  deal ) 

all  ) 

B.  Please  write  your  views  on  the  following  three  items  in  the  space 
provi ded. 

1.  What  I  liked  most  about  this  unit  was: 


2.  What  I  liked  least  about  this  unit  was: 


I 


3.  The  changes ,  I  would  make  in  this  unit  are: 
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